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e@ The Modern School meets a i 
real challenge in the coming era 

of increased adult leisure. Many i 
communities are using the school 
building as a hub of youth and E 
adult recreational activity, but in } 
many cases school authorities have 
“‘muffed’’ the opportunity which 

has confronted them, according to 

the opinion of Mr. Lipovetz, who 
writes on Recreation in Modern 
Education, pp. 417-19. 


a ‘All Aboard for the N. E. A.” 


is the cry for June 30. See de- q 
tails concerning programs, Wis- ; 
consin breakfast, and scenic at- ! 


tractions, on pp. 420-21. 
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9 da are approaching the end of another 
school year. When the last report has been 
made, after you've squared off all matters and 
turned the key, questions like these will un- 
doubtedly speed across a tired mind: What has 
this year meant to me? Are the schools in bet- 
ter position than a year ago? Have my efforts 
been appreciated? What of the future? 

You are satisfied that you have carried on in 
the midst of inauspicious circumstances; you 
have ministered to the mental and physical 
needs of children from fortunate and depres- 
sion-sore homes; you have carried on loyally, 
thereby convincing an erstwhile critical public 
bent upon rash curtailment of the mistake of 
crippling the schools. That same public has seen 
fit, with some exceptions, to call a halt on the 
damaging process of scuttling education which 
had proceeded without hindrance. You have 
made new friends and strengthened the allegi- 
ance of old ones. In fact, the popular mind has 


THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


gone positive and localities are restoring sal- 
aries, school departments, terms and _ facilities. 
The legislature, too, seems in a mood to do its 
part in reconstructing the schools. Its members 
have repeatedly appeared before the micro- 
phone in splendid defense of the schools, the 
responsibility of the state and in behalf of edu- 
cational bills they had introduced. 

These trends should be reassuring to thoughts 
upon the closing of schools. The forward tend- 
ency cannot be interpreted otherwise than re- 
flecting a rejuvenation of America’s faith in 
education, as a testimonial to the work of the 
schools, the high purpose of teachers and the 
determination to elevate popular intelligence 
regardless of national difficulty. 

That you have played an important part in 
these encouraging developments should provide 
a refreshing of the spirit. The JOURNAL wishes 
for all its readers an enjoyable and restful 
vacation. 





N APRIL 11 the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives paused for a brief pro- 
gram in honor of one of its former members. 
The man honored was Thaddeus Stevens. The 
occasion marked the 100th anniversary of his 
successful defense of the Free Public School Act 


PENNSYLVANIA Wich had been 


passed in the previ- 
DID NOT FORGET ous session but 


a move to repeal it was under way. In a bril- 
liant speech, Stevens turned the tide in favor 
of popular education and the schools of Penn- 
sylvania were on their way. Here’s just one 
excerpt: “It would seem to be humiliating to 
be under the necessity, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of entering into a formal argument to 
prove the utility, and to free governments the 
absolute necessity, of education. More than two 
thousand years ago, the deity who presided over 
intellectual endowments ranked highest for dig- 
nity, chastity, and virtue, among the goddesses 
worshiped by cultivated pagans. And I will not 
insult this House or our constituents by sup- 
posing any course of reasoning necessary to 
convince them of its high importance. - Such 
necessity would be iting to a Christian age 
and a free republic.” 


Shades of Thaddeus Stevens! 

And now, a hundred years later, it becomes 
necessary to remind our worrying people of the 
importance of education to free government; 
that its diffusion ‘‘is a matter of public concern, 
and a duty which every government owes to its 
people”. 

Pennsylvania did well to reflect upon the 
services of one of its educational immortals. Is 
it not incumbent upon us to glorify our school 
pioneers and sponsors? As a profession we have 
been derelict in building a tradition and exalt- 
ing our heroes. 

& 


B Seni JOURNAL wishes to take this opportu- 
nity of thanking the many teachers and ad- 
ministrators who sent us articles for publication 
during the past nine 
MANY THANKS pec If fs sent in 
an article and it did not appear in print it was 
due to the fact that lack of space patria us 
from printing many manuscripts of real worth. 
We have tried several innovations this year, 
and we hope to improve the magazine, with 
your help and suggestions. Write us your re- 
actions! 
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To the Editor: 


I cannot help but respond to the writer whose 
enthusiasm produced the article ““Recompense”’ 
in your April issue. It struck too close to an ex- 
perience I had a few weeks ago—a most un- 
expected, inspiring, and glorious one—for me 
to sit idly by and not tell of it. Perhaps this 
can be added to the plumes of our profession, 
heretofore untold and unwritten incidents, that 
A LETTER cannot fail to show 

why some of us 
WORTH SHARING youd still rather be 
identified with the teaching profession than any 
other one. 


When students attain high school age we 
find them less demonstrative, more reluctant to 
let one see that they are being impressed. One 
suspects or hopes that it is going on, one sees 
fleeting signs of it at times, and is most grate- 
ful for such encouraging glimpses. But to have 
something handed to one on a platter, unex- 
pected and uncalled for as a thunderclap out of 
the blue sky, is stunning and disarming. Here is 
the story: 


Mary is a freshman. One morning as she 
came to her English class, she quietly laid a 
note upon my desk. Sometimes I hesitate to 
open notes immediately—an experience some 
years ago had taught me that it would be even 
better to leave a note unread until the end of 
the day. But something about Mary, her friend- 
liness, her interest in her work, her brilliant 
mind, her “keen zests”, as William Allan White 
said of his immortal Mary, made me confident 
that here was no excuse for undone work, nor a 
petty complaint, but perhaps a gracious request 
for some information. So I read the note at 
once. 


But I wasn’t prepared for the situation. My 
heart, skipping a beat, proved that. Here in a 
few simply written lines from Mary’s mother 
was—the ‘‘recompense’’. Magic words I read, 
THANKING me for what I was doing for 
Mary in her freshman year. Of course I gulped 
—why should anyone thank a public servant? 
But it had just been done, and I was aware of 
the greatness of the moment. Perhaps I shall 
be considered naive when I confess that in my 
handbag reposes a certain tiny, valuable, green 
book, representing my small worldly worth, and 
in this is tucked the precious piece of paper 
from Mary's mother, representing something ex- 
tremely priceless to me—that I cannot count in 
dollars and cents. 


Very truly yours 


—Helen Hofstaedter, 
Sheboygan High School 





N 1853 a mere handful of men and women 
interested in the welfare of education in Wis- 
consin formed an organization designated as the 
Wisconsin Teachers association. Eighty-one 
ears later this professional 
THERE IS body had Saal to more 
A REASON than 19,500 Wisconsin 
teachers; a membership record which speaks 
highly for the loyalty and professional spirit 
of more than 95% of the teachers in this state. 


When more than 19,500 teachers throw their 
support to a single organization one might 
rightly ask “‘what’s the reason”, for obviously 
there IS a reason. 


Putting the case in the proverbial nut shell 
the reason is simply this: the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association is devoted to the best interests 
of education, in the deepest sense of the word, 
and applies its entire resources and energies to 
the betterment of our state school system and 
the advancement of the profession. Teachers 
have clearly demonstrated their sincere devotion 
to their profession during the past four years 
of payless pay days, menial salaries, and starva- 
tion educational tools. And this same sincerity, 
this same devotion to the welfare of the state, 
through its children, has caused our member- 
ship to exceed the enrollment of so-called pros- 
perity years. 


Our association has not been unaware of the 
obligations it has had to the thousands of teach- 
ers who have relied upon us to carry their ban- 
ner. While the average teacher’s only contact 
with the central office has been through the 
JOURNAL and attendance at the annual conven- 
tion, the most vital part of the work has pos- 
sibly escaped individual notice. The formula- 
tion of a sound philosophy of education, the 
establishment of a reconstruction program for 
education, . . . such association activities are the 
most vital, though least evident, work of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


Our work has merely begun, and continued 
support in 1935 is of paramount importance, 
if we are to make this state a shining example 
of sound educational progress where the pro- 
fession of teaching is accorded the recognition 
it rightly deserves. 


Help Make Your School—City—County 
100% in the W. T. A. for 1935 
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Have You Ever Visited 
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Kathryn Dunsmoor 
Janesville 


LS spt could add deeper and brighter luster 
to a fading historical background than a 
trip through Virginia? Jamestown, Yorktown, 
Bull Run, Appomattox step out of their pages 
to become three dimensioned realities, places 
that we can talk about in our class rooms with 
so much more enthusiasm and conviction be- 
cause we have actually been on the spot, have 
walked the sacred ground, and have accumu- 
lated—frequently—another version of what the 
great did and said. 

“Where are you going this summer?’ asked 
one of the girls in school. 

“Oh, Virginia,” I replied casually, hoping I 
really was. 

“Virginia!” she echoed. ‘What is there to 
see there?” 

I suspected it was worth going for, but just 
how liberally Virginia rewards the traveller I 
had yet to learn. ‘ 

Two tiny settlements less than twenty miles 
apart on the peninsula between the James and 
York Rivers saw the beginning and end of our 
colonial history, a period when Virginia em- 
braced a vast tract of land including Wiscon- 
sin and part of Minnesota. Jamestown, the be- 
ginning, now has a population of eight, but its 
guardian spirits, Pochahontas and John Smith, 
still keep their sculptured watch upon the 
James. Yorktown, now a village of less than a 
thousand, which saw the end when Cornwallis 
surrendered there in 1781, is full of historic 
shrines on the hill behind its water front. 

Between the two lies Williamsburg, first a 
palisaded outpost established in 1633 to protect 
Jamestown from the Indians. In 1699 it be- 
came the capital; the seat of government and 
culture, Restoration to its colonial appearance 
is in process, aided materially by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. At one end of Duke of Glou- 
cester Street is the College of William and 
Mary with its Wren Building, begun in 1695, 
the oldest academic building in America. At the 
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Colonial Capitol at Williamsburg 


other end of the street is the reconstructed 
colonial capitol of 1705, charming with its 
quaint architecture, its white sashed windows 
with tiny panes. Near the capitol is the Raleigh 
Tavern, where fashionable society flocked for 
its dinners and balls, where on more serious 
occasions the Burgesses met after being dis- 
solved by the royal governors because of their 
radical sentiments. The painstaking detail of 
its reconstruction is a delight to the antiquary’s 
heart. Even the new and gleaming sets of china 
and silver have been modeled after chips and 
pieces excavated among the foundations. 

Travelling north in Tidewater, Virginia we 
come to two homesteads, birthplaces, (not more 
than ten miles apart) of Virginia’s two sons 
most favored of all her distinguished family. 
The buildings of Wakefield, where George 
Washington first saw the light, are restorations, 
but the family burying ground is a real relic 
of the past. 

Stratford Hall, built in 1727 by Colonel 
Thomas Lee, was the home of a family distin- 
guished both in Revolutionary and Civil War 
times, but we visited it because it was the 
birthplace of Robert Edward Lee in 1807. 
Don’t miss seeing this unique manor house 
with the four chimneys forming a sharp sil- 
houette on each end, but go when you have an 
hour or two to spend, for Stratford is being 
revived not only in appearance but also in its 
former industries. 

About forty miles away is Ferry Farm, where 
George Washington spent his boyhood. If you 
cling to the cherry tree story in spite of reports 
impugning the veracity of Parson Weems, you 
will be delighted to see there a tree said to have 
sprung from the roots of the original. A news- 
paper item of last February 21 reported that 
George Washington, Philadelphia produce 
broker, would plant another cherry tree there 
to help celebrate the birthday of his uncle, four 
generations removed. 
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In Fredericksburg across the Rappahannock 
is the home of Washington’s sister Betty, who 
martied Colonel Fielding Lewis. On property 
once belonging to the Lewis estate is the last 
of the thirteen horse chestnut trees planted by 
George to represent the thirteen original col- 
onies. On another corner of the once vast Lewis 
holdings is the home built for Mary Washing- 
ton by her sons George, Charles, and Sam, her 
home from 1774 until her death in 1789. Her 
grave is now marked by a tall shaft at the end 
of Washington Avenue, and the invaluable 
Fredericksburg guide book tells you how it was 
nearly lost to posterity. 


What traveller through Virginia would miss 
a visit to Richmond? Not if you knew that 
there still stands little white St. John’s Church, 
the very pew marked in which Patrick Henry 
stood as he delivered his famous words: “I 
know not what course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death.” In 
the yard is the grave, over a hundred years un- 
marked, of the fragile little actress, Elizabeth 
Arnold Poe, who ended her brief career in pov- 
erty at the age of twenty-four but who gave 
first to America the original genius of her son. 


You will be generously rewarded for a visit 
to the Poe Shrine at 1916 East Main Street, 
because there you will see in a tiny miniature 
the elfin beauty of this gay and courageous 
little mother, and—equally unforgettable—the 
smooth black hair and drooping eyelids of Vir- 
ginia in a picture taken after her death. 

In Richmond of course you'll visit Capitol 
Square, St. Paul’s Church with its beautiful 
memorial windows to Lee, and the marked pew 
of Jefferson Davis where he sat when he re- 
ceived word that Richmond must be evacuated, 
the White House of the Confederacy, Monu- 
ment Avenue, Hollywood Cemetery, where so 
many famous dead lie, including Presidents 
Monroe and Tyler and the interesting Davis 
family. 

Old Appomattox Court House is southwest 
of Richmond. S. A. Ferguson acted as guide, 
showing us where Lee’s tent was pitched, the 
crumbling foundations of the once fine-looking 
McLean home where the surrender was signed, 
the tree under which Lee said farewell to his 
men. Little girls were selling Civil War bul- 
lets picked up on the fields. Think what a thrill 
it would be to find your own! 

As do the plentiful signs on Virginia’s high- 
ways, we jumped from Revolutionary to Civil 
War and back again. At Charlottesville on the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge are two high lights 
of the trip. No history enthusiast would be sat- 
isfied with the rest of Virginia if he could not 
visit Monticello, the magnificent mansion of 


Thomas Jefferson. But right now, before you 
take this journey, read Gene Lisitzky’s ‘Thomas 
Jefferson” if you want to understand and en- 
joy it many times more. Then, when you are 
actually in the Tuckahoe region, find Shadwell, 
where a tablet marks his birthplace near the 
end of a narrow, stony road, and look across at 
the “‘little mountain” as the boy Jefferson did 
when he planned to build his home there. On 
the way up the mountain stop at the Jefferson 
family burial plot and read on his actual tomb- 
stone the self-composed epitaph of the author 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


If you go to Virginia with little feeling about 
James Monroe other than that he was one of 
our Presidents and wrote a famous “Doctrine”, 
you will be gratified with your wider acquaint- 
ance when you leave. By the way, the desk on 
which he wrote this doctrine is in the James 
Monroe Shrine, his old law office at Fredericks- 
burg. But you will become most intimately ac- 
quainted with him when you visit his little 
“cabin castle,” the building of which Jefferson 
oversaw on a near-by hill visible from Monti- 
cello. Monroe, poorest of our Presidents, warned 
his friend to keep within $1000.00. 


You'll see the only statue of Monroe in the 
country, the white marble likeness ordered and 
then refused by shifting governments in Vene- 
zuela. A most glorious feature of Ash Lawn is 
the evergreen box garden, planted by Monroe 
over one hundred thirty years ago, of remark- 
able beauty in a region where a sign of old and 
aristocratic family is beautiful boxwood. 

Before leaving Virginia stop at Lexington, a 
town seemingly dedicated to those two heroes 
of the Confederacy, Stonewall Jackson and Rob- 
ert E. Lee. Here Lee went after the war to be- 
come president of broken-down Washington 
College, to raise it by his care and prestige to 
Washington and Lee University; and here he 
lies buried under the beautiful white recumbent 
statue in the chapel at the foot of the green 
sloping campus. 

This is only a brief glimpse of our Virginia 
trip. Think how alive and lustrous that back- 
ground could be made in two weeks! 








Home of Washington's Hother—Fredericksburg 
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Methods and Results of Free Reading 


George Rowe 
Kewaunee, Wis. 


T THE Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
convention in Green Bay, the English sec- 
tion devoted considerable attention to free read- 
ing as a means of teaching literary appreciation. 
In the sophomore year at Kewaunee High school 
a program of free reading has been in effect 
sufficiently long to furnish a basis for discus- 
sion and evaluation. Without delving into con- 
troversial argumentation, I shall outline the plan 
and its apparent results. 

The first task is to take inventory of the abil- 
ity and interests of the students. A silent read- 
ing test is administered to rate every student on 
his speed and comprehension. A tabulation of 
favorite books, habitual pastimes, hobbies, and 
special interests reveals the kind of reading that 
is suitable to each student. 

The next step is to inform the student about 
available material that may meet his interests. 
Three means are employed for this purpose. 
Reading lists, classified according to types of 
appeal, are distributed in class. Pupils are asked 
to tell the class, orally, the features of books 
that have appealed to them. Teacher-pupil con- 
ferences enable the teacher to recommend spe- 
cific books to individual students. 

After these preliminary preparations, the stu- 
dent simply reads books in class and out of 
class. The teacher spends his class time with in- 
dividual conferences, group discussions, or pres- 
entation of explanatory and analytical matter to 
the entire class. 

The major objectives are: (1) to improve 
reading skill, (2) to expand and diversify 
choice of books, (3) to enrich the reaction to 
literature, (4) to raise the level of reading, 
(5) to provide criteria for evaluating literature, 


(6) to encourage the development of a habit of 
reading for its own sake. 

Attempts to achieve these goals involve dis- 
cretionary use of individual, group, or class in- 
struction. It will be found that teacher-pupil 
conferences occupy most of the class woes 

Texts, anthologies, or collections may be used 
to introduce the class to a given type of litera- 
ture. The subsequent reading which radiates 
from the common starting point should, how- 
ever, be the main attraction. 

The school library will probably be the chief 
source of reading material. It is preferable to 
build up a classroom library in addition, if pos- 
sible, because of the greater ease of recommend- 
ing books which are directly at hand. 

Grades are determined largely according to 
the teacher’s personal opinion of the degree of 
achievement reached in pursuing the objectives 
which have been previously made clear to the 
class. Among the factors to be considered are: 
the amount of reading, the calibre of books 
read, the acumen displayed in criticizing litera- 
ture, and the nature of the reaction toward read- 
ing content. 

The measurement of the results attained by 
such a free reading plan is not entirely objec- 
tive. The best we can do is to point out certain 
indications and let the reader draw his own con- 
clusions. 

First of all, there is a conspicuous absence of 
negative consequences. The student is not forced 
into a pedantic study of “‘classics” that do not 
interest him. The pleasure he may derive from 
reading is not spoiled by pedagogical indoctri- 
nation. 

An examination of students’ reading lists will 
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justify several generalizations. The quantity of 
reading is about three or four times as great as 
that of the “orthodox’’ method of instruction 
which was formerly used in the same grade un- 
der the same teacher. The comparatively large 
amount of reading is perhaps due in part to 
improvement in skill and in part to greater in- 
centive—both legitimate objectives. A marked 
advance in the quality of selections chosen is 
also apparent, but such measurement is not, of 
course, objective. 

From time to time all members of the class 
were asked to write literary criticisms, and many 
handed in voluntary attempts at creative writ- 
ing. The literary criticisms display a gradual 
clarification of the criteria for judging books. 
The creative writing in many cases shows signs 
of the influence of the reading that was being 
done concurrently. It seems that the class was 
developing — standards of literary appre- 
ciation, and some members were expressing 
their reactions in their own writing. 

Some evidence that students were teaching 
each other is furnished by the fact that certain 
books regularly circulated among the members 
of the class. 

The real test of a literature course is what 
happens beyond the limits of working for 
“credit” in the course itself. Some students re- 
peatedly come to the teacher after school hours 








Oakland, California, students doing research work in the library 





and asked for suggestions on choice of reading | 
material. A half dozen even discussed their 
summer's reading in letters to the teacher. 

At the end of the year a questionnaire was 
given in the free reading classes to obtain the 
student’s point of view. No names were signed, 
and a plea for honesty was made. Everyone 
knew that he would never be taught by the 
same teacher. When asked to compare free 
reading with the orthodox class assignment 
method of studying literature, the opinion of 
the class was given as follows: 

(a) 84 per cent had derived more benefit from 
free reading. 

(b) 97 per cent had enjoyed free reading more. 

(c) 86 per cent were satisfied that the grades 
were as fair as if they had been rated 
objectively. 

The enumerated results make no claim to sci- 
entific validity. However, any teacher who is in- 
terested in experimentation may try the plan on 
a small scale and adopt the features which ap- 
pear to be most successful. 

The primary asset of a free reading program 
is that it removes the impediments of a lock- 
step technique of instruction and clears the 
decks for a direct application of concise objec- 
tives to natural reading situations. It brings to- 
gether teacher, student, and literature in a sim- 
ple combine that is free fron: the entanglement 
of unwieldly methodological paraphernalia. 
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Ferd John Lipovetz 


Department of Physical Education, State Teachers 
College, La Crosse, Wis. 


ECREATION, in a general sense, has been 

defined as that directed leisure time left 
over out of any 24 hours of the day not de- 
voted to: 1st, getting ready for work, actually 
working, and such tasks as are associated with 
the completion of work; 2nd, time devoted for 
eating; and 3rd, sleep, or relaxation. In the pre- 
school period we find approximately one-half 
of the 24 hours is free or leisure time; in the 
early school period, ages 6-12 and 13, about 
6 hours; in early youth, ages 13 and 14 to 18, 
4 hours; 3 hours in the young manhood and 
young womanhood; about the same amount of 
time during the period of maturity, and for old 
age, the amount increases and approaches the 
initial life or infant periods. In short, one- 
fourth of the life span is free or leisure time. 
It is this leisure time with which recreation is 
concerned in its attempt to develop a better hu- 
man being and a finer personality. 


Little Done 20 Years Ago 


The figures given are based relatively on the 
social status of life as it has existed, say, from 
20 years ago to the beginning of the present 
change in the social and economic order. Pre- 
vious to that, very little attention has been given 
by the various agencies directly associated with 
directing the leisure time of individuals, such 
as the church, school and home. True, special 
organizations appeared and attempted to meet 
the challenge. In this category are the Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl Scout, 
Campfire Girls, Big Brother and Sister move- 
ments. Probably, there was little need for an 
active and formulated plan for direction of 
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leisure time in this period. The age of machin- 
ery was “‘still around the corner” and the major- 
ity of life’s hours were spent in a struggle for 
existence—demanding protection from disease 
and the elements, and a continuous effort to 
provide food, shelter, and clothing. A compre- 
hensive and universal free education idea for 
the masses was, likewise, in a dormant stage. 
Education aims to prepare the individual for 
life situations, both present and future. This 
modern concept was largely responsible for the 
earnest consideration now being given to solv- 
ing the problems associated with a changing 
world. The new philosophy recognized that the 
factors involved in solving the problem of 
recreation were not functioning to best advan- 
tage. The environments of the church and home 
were changing, the age of machinety was a 
reality, commercialized entertainment was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and the free public 
school system was here. What has been the re- 
sult? In textbooks and pamphlets, in public dis- 
cussions and lectures in demonstration schools 
and courses of study, we find education took the 
initiative in demanding more leisure, and at the 
same time, passed on suggestions for using the 
gained leisure to best advantage. Welfare com- 
munity organizations have grown by leaps and 
bounds ; athletic fields, playgrounds, social cen- 
ters, community halls, auditoriums, swimming 
pools, tourist camps, bathing beaches, public 
parks and gymnasiums, began to find a place 
in every progressive community and school. As- 
sociated with this practical and material aspect 
of the leisure problem has been the training of 
leaders for this phase of the social order. Nota- 
ble, in this respect, is the growth of the Na- 
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tional Recreation Association and the organiza- 
tion of the American Physical Education. Asso- 
he ciation. 

i The depression is almost a thing of the past, 
i or at least let’s hope it is fast disappearing. 
“The New Deal” has changed to the “New Or; 
der”. Has it or is it teaching us lessons of life? 


Prior to this, there was an almost unanimous ~ 


cry to shorten the working hours and reduce the 

burden of toil and economic struggle for exist- 

ence. The depression gave us the leisure and 
' today there are still millions hoping there will 
be work for all desiring work and enough leis- 
ure interwoven to enable individuals to enjoy 
the finer things of life. Are we prepared to 
meet the new social status? Here is where the 
rub comes in! 


No Response to Federal Pleas 


With the onset of the Roosevelt regime in 
Washington, we noted the plea made by the 
Federal government. Communities, county and 
state units were asked to increase employment, 
to shorten the hours of those employed and to 
increase wages where Rowe nae to solve the 
new social problem of non-employment and to 
change a stagnant philosophy of living. Did the 
agency units respond? No. “Down with the 
taxes” was the big cry, and rightly so, consider- 
ing the thousands and millions of individuals 
who were unable to pay their taxes. In short, 
the plea of the federal leaders went unheeded. 
Something had to be done. What happened? 
The government stepped in and began to solve 
the problem by practically forcing the various 
cities and states to do the thing they had asked 
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them to do voluntarily. There was little atten- 
tion paid to the cost. Cost it will. Rest assured 
that the various individuals will be charged di- 
rectly or indirectly for the expenditure involved. 

You may ask “What has that to do with 
recreation”? Simply this. It is a clear-cut exam- 
ple of American public reaction. For the last 
ten to twenty years, we have been giving in- 
struction on the wise use of leisure time. Has 
the public in general responded to suggestions? 
Far from it. Some communities have organized 
city-wide recreation movements, many of our 
schools have formulated extensive intra-mural 
recreation programs for their students and the 
various boys and girls clubs have made inroads 
and attempted to direct the leisure time activi- 
ties of individuals. But, take all these attempts 
into consideration and you will agree that 
recreation in modern education is in a stage of 
infancy and in many communities and school 
systems, non-existent. Where an attempt is 
made to solve the adult and youth leisure time 
problem, it has stopped with the closing of 
school in the afternoon and the rest of the job 
has been thrown back to the family, church, 
and private social organizations. 


The School Should Be Used 


The school is the 4vb of the community 
wheel. How many communities are there where 
the school is open in the evenings for both 
adults and minors? In this connection, I am 
well aware of the incidental cost associated with 
the opening of schools as social centers. I am 
also to some extent acquainted with court rec- 
ords showing that juvenile delinquency is on 


There are many 
phases of recreation 
which might be 
sponsored by com- 
munity enterprise. 
Outings and organ- 
ized sports are just 
two of many sug- 
gested activities. 
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the increase and that the average per capita cost 
of cities promoting public recreation in 402 
cities of ten thousand population and over was 
only 57:14 cents, about the price of admission 
to a motion picture show, and the cost of 
maintaining a boy in a reform school is at 
least $439.00 a year. Food for thought! 


There are favorable signs on the horizon. 
The Federal government is again stepping in. 
In La Crosse we note the report of the large 
numbers of adults registered in our FERA classes 
promoted under the auspices of the La Crosse 
Vocational School and the State Teachers col- 
lege. Last year I received a letter from Mr. 
Murchie, director of CWA Leisure time pro- 
grams for the state of Minnesota. More than 
1000 recreation leaders had been employed, the 
state had been divided into 11 districts and 
schools of recreation conducted. 


The challenge that confronts us can be clas- 
sified into three groups: First, there is the fact 
that the average American citizen, including 
Dad, Mother, brother and sister, are as yet not 
acquainted with the best plans, the best proce- 
dure and best direction and utilization of their 
leisure time. Should they direct their free time 
to physical, social, purely mental, or other proj- 
ects? Education alone will solve this problem. 
Will it be a reality within a year or two? In 
answer, let me ask you if you know of any 
school in this section of the country that makes 
a definite effort to train all its students in the 
wise use of leisure time? 

The second challenge lies in a change of 
front in our school extension policies. In many 
cases, we preach that education is the complete 
living in the present, and a preparation for the 
future. But when 3, 3:30, 4 or 5 o'clock comes, 
the schools close their doors and we kindly say 
goodbye to the youngsters and trust the par- 
ent, church, and various social clubs will do 
the rest. What a fallacy in the training of 
youth and adults. Are we forgetting that the 
experiences one goes through during his or her 
leisure time are in many cases more effective, 
more impressive, and more character forming 
than those passed under the guiding hand of 
teachers, parents and other leaders from 7 A. M. 
to 6 P. M.? To solve this challenge, in every 
school, town or city, there is need for a leader 
of avocation—a recreation director who is di- 
rectly responsible for the complete check-over, 
guidance, tabulation of records, guidance leis- 
ure time programs, etc. in cooperation with the 
parent or guardian. In short, when Jimmy 
comes home from school, are you going to turn 
him loose, or are you recommending a definite 
program of leisure time utilization? A Recrea- 
tion Bureau of Information is needed. 


As a third challenge, we need adequately 
trained community and school recreation lead- 
ers. When a patient is sick, the doctor has a 
prescription ready for practically every ailment. 
Can we say the same for the sick recreation 
patient? There is still work and plenty of seri- 
ous consideration to be given before this can 
be a reality. 





Organizations such as the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. 
C. A., Boy Scouts, and Campfire Girls, have done 
much to promote recreational activities among 
young people, but the school can take over much 
of this work, and also develop adult leisure-time 
interests. 
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Fo Rapt aap oe program, with emphasis upon 
the jury-panel type of discussion, is being 
arranged by President Henry Lester Smith for 
the 73d annual convention of the National 
Education Association at Denver, Colorado, 
June 30-July 5. 

At least eight topics will be treated by jury- 
panel. Six of the meetings devoted to this pur- 
pose will be sub-divisions of the general con- 
vention, so that all who are in attendance may 
have an opportunity to participate in the discus- 
sions in which they have particular interest. The 
Needs of Adult Education, The Needs of 
Youth, Academic Freedom, The Economic 
Status of the Teacher, The Teacher as a Citi- 
zen, Education's Oldest Challenge—Character, 
Credit Unions, and The Teacher's Health are 
the subjects around which this new method of 
convention discussion will center. Classroom 
teachers, school officers, and college specialists 
in the various fields will be represented on the 
panels. 

Outstanding speakers on general session pro- 
grams include United States Senator Edward P. 
Costigan of Colorado; Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Superintendent A. J. Stoddard, president of the 
Department of Superintendence; John H. Fin- 
ley, associate editor, New York Times; Paul V. 
McNutt, Governor of Indiana; F. B. Knight, 
University of Iowa; Fred M. Hunter, chancel- 
lor, University of Denver; and W. H. Kilpat- 
tick, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Special conferences in connection with the 
convention include a meeting of lay friends of 
education in which representatives of school 
boards will participate. For the first time at an 
NEA convention, problems of education in the 
CCC Camps will be discussed. Plans for this 
conference are being prepared under the direc- 
tion of L. W. Rogers, educational adviser of the 
Eighth Corps Area, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
and a former officer of the NEA. 

Convention sessions will begin with a vesper 
service Sunday afternoon. Meetings of the Rep- 





Westward -He 


For Professional Benefit 


resentative Assembly will begin on Tuesday 
morning. These sessions will be devoted en- 
tirely to business, no outside speakers being in- 
troduced except on Wednesday morning, when 
the business session will adjourn after the first 
hour. 

Formal convention sessions will close with 
the evening meeting on July 4. The following 
day will be devoted largely to entertainment 
planned under the direction of Denver and 
Colorado teachers. 











Wisconsin Breakfast 
July 1 


Inquiries indicate that Wisconsin 
will be represented by a large dele- 
gation at the N Our state 
headquarters will be at the Brown- 
Palace Hotel. Register soon after 
arrival. 


The Wisconsin breakfast is sched- 
uled for July 1, seven-thirty o’clock, 
at the Cosmopolitan Hotel, one block 
from headquarters. Price, fifty cents. 
This is a get-together for delegates 
and all others from Wisconsin. Bring 
your friends and any former resi- 
dents of Wisconsin. Send your res- 
ervation to the secretary in advance 
or do it -as soon as you get to 
Denver. 

Reduced summer tourist round trip 
fares will be in effect for this meet- 
ing. In most instances they will be 
lower than the regular convention 
rates. No identification certificates 











are needed. In many cases the fares 
to Denver, Colorado Springs, and 
Pueblo are the same. It may be pos- 
sible to make a tour including a Den- 
ver stop-over for the convention. See 
tour ads in this Journal. Consult 
your local ticket agent for the lowest 
possible round trip rate. 

The secretary will furnish hotel in- 
formation upon request. Ask for 
room reservation as soon you’ve de- 
cided to attend the convention. 
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it For Sightseeing and Fun 
* 

day “Git along, little dogie, git along.” The down on the clouds. In less than a day one may 3 
en- great 1935 round-up of the NEA officially drive from Denver to the summit of Mount Ev- : 
in- scheduled for one short week in July, will, for ans, 14,300 feet above sea level, and return. a 
len thousands of teachers, become an all-summer, The ardent motorist who can forego a morn- * 
rst all-Colorado vacation. For Denver is the heart ing’s sleep, will drive up to see the sunrise a 

of the world’s great vacation land. from the summit, bringing a frying pan, bacon, a 
ith Two national parks are located in Colorado. and coffee pot along, for breakfast on the shore : 
ng The Rocky Mountain National Park, of which of EchoLake. Sas Lee : a 
nt Estes Park is perhaps the best known spot, is Denver maintains a system of mountain 
nd only ninety miles from Denver. A one-day mo- parks. A seventy-five mile motor trip through 
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tor the N.E.A. 


tor trip takes the traveler through Estes Park 
via magnificent canyons, Grand Lake, with its 
“highest yacht club of the world,” and two con- 
tinental divides. 

Seventy-five miles south of Denver is the Col- 
orado Springs region, famous for Pike’s Peak 
and the Garden of the Gods. From Colorado 
Springs, the motorist may- drive by way of 
scenic Corley highway or Ute Pass to Cripple 
Creek, the one-time famous mining center of 
the state. 

If a longer motor trip is desired, the conven- 
tion goer may wish to drive to the Mesa Verde, 
land of the Aztecs, in southwestern Colorado. 
Here, the homes of the Cliff Dwellers of two 
thousand years ago may be entered. The coun- 
try offers no more magnificent scenery than that 
which may be seen in the trip to this mesa. 
The world-famous million-dollar highway is 
part of the route. 

Denver, itself, is only twelve miles from the 
mountain range. Within easy access of the city 
itself are innumerable trips through rock-walled 
canyons to emerald lakes sparkling on top of the 
world and to the summits of peaks looking 
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Denver Civic Center With Rockies Beyond 


these areas provided by the city includes the 
trip over Lookout Mountain, Genesee Moun- 
tain through Evergreen, and down the new 
Bear Creek road. Roads throughout these parks 
are oiled. 

There is room among these vast hills for all 
NEA guests who may come. There is sport 
waiting here for hunter and fisherman, for 
golfer and horseback rider. And the primeval 
wilderness for those who can watch breathlessly 
while a deer steps from the edge of a forest to 
drink from a mountain stream. 

Throughout the entire state are mountain ho- 
tels and camps which offer the traveler either 
luxury or rustic comfort, according to taste and 
purse, and the certainty of nights of cool and 
restful sleep. 

When packing that bag for the NEA Con- 
vention, the delegates should show foresight. 
Yes, put in those hiking boots, drag along the 
golf sticks, find a corner for your fishing tackle. 
If you have a riding outfit, bring that, too, for 
the West offers no greater thrill than that of 
horseback rides through pine forests to distant 
hills. 

Teachers not only of Denver, but of all Col- 
orado are prepared to help the NEA guest plan 
his stay in terms of a great vacation. On Fri- 
day, July 5, following the formal close of con- 
vention sessions, Colorado teachers will be hosts 
to the conventioners on sight-seeing excursions 
in the neighborhood of the convention city. 
Plans for these outings are being made under 
the direction of A. L. Threlkeld, superintend- 
ent of the Denver schools and chairman of 
the entertainment committee of the Colorado 
teachers. 
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N THE same year that Massachusetts passed 
| its compulsory school attendance law (1852) 
the state superintendent of schools for Wiscon- 
sin pointed out to the people of the new state 
the lamentable fact that hundreds of Wisconsin 
children were neither registered in the school 
census nor in school. Yet it was thirty-one years 
after Wisconsin was admitted to the union be- 
fore her first compulsory school attendance law 
was passed in 1879. Slow, uncertain, and often 
discouraging progress was made before the turn 
of the century. Since 1900 steady advance and 
improvement have been made through the at- 
tendance laws passed in 1903, 1907, 1911, 
1915, 1921, 1933. 

The various legislative enactments, however, 
resulted in the. development of a peculiar dual 
administrative organization in the state school 
system. On the one hand the laws have estab- 
lished minimum standards for teachers and cur- 
ricula and have centered these functions in the 
office of the Department of Public Instruction. 
On the other hand, while realizing the need for 
making the opportunities opened up through 
these standards available to every child in the 
state, compulsory school attendance laws were 
passed and their enforcement made possible by 
statutes creating truant officers. But the respon- 
sibility for carrying out the provisions of the at- 
tendance laws resides, not in the state depart- 
ment of education, but in the Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin. 

Some of the results disclosed in the study of 
193 Wisconsin schools in communities of vari- 
ous sizes in different sections of the state may be 
attributed to the state administrative organiza- 
tion for education as provided in the statutes. 


Results of the Survey 


According to the returns from the co-operat- 
ing school systems most Wisconsin schools were 
conducted on a nine months basis. Less than 
ten per cent of them, and those quite evenly 
distributed as to size and type, had a school 
year of 190 or 200 days. 





Some Observations 
On The Matter of 


School Attendance 


Joseph H. Walsh 


Wauwatosa 


Although the medians of average daily at- 
tendance in all groups varied only slightly, the 
extremes of good and poor attendance were 
most noticeable in the state graded and village 
school groups. Based on the percentage of pu- 
pils who attended school 160 or more days, it 
was found that systems that had either a high 
or low percentage of one sex that attended 
eight months or more during the year also had 
a correspondingly high or low percentage of the 
other sex that attended 160 days or more dur- 
ing the same term (a perfect correlation was 
found in 25 per cent of the cases) ; as a gen- 
eral proposition, the percentage for girls was 
usually somewhat higher than for boys. Grades 
seven, eight, and twelve were found to have the 
best average daily attendance records while 
grades one and eleven had the poorest. 

A very small number of legally excused men- 
tally and physically handicapped children was 
reported by the 75 Wisconsin communities 
sending in data; and only 20 per cent of the 
schools reporting, affecting the same proportion 
of children, averred that these incapacitated 
children were in some school. 


Truancy a Minor Cause of Absence 


Contrary to the popular lay belief truancy is 
not a major cause of absence. It is a very minor 
one. Illness, work, and inclement weather were 
listed as the major causes. This would seem to 
dictate the wisdom ‘of a different approach to 
and philosophy of the attendance problem—le- 
gal, administrative, social. And this implies: 
(1) the re-education of the public not only rela- 
tive to the school attendance problem, but to all 
problems relevant to child welfare; (2) a revi- 
sion of the statutes to the end that the office of 
“truant” officer be replaced by that of the social- 
worker attendance yr with a trained person- 
nel, which office would have complete jurisdic- 
tion over all problems incident to school attend- 
ance, child health, child labor, pupil welfare; 
(3) that school people, teachers and admin- 
istrators, adopt a changed point of view and 
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follow new and different practices relative to 
the child’s attendance at school and all the mul- 
titudinous and.multifarious external influences 
that help to mold his life; (4) that state super- 
vision and administration of all functions re- 
lated to compulsory school attendance, child 
health, child labor, handicapped children, and 
child welfare be assigned to and assumed by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Reports from 65 per cent of the schools in- 
dicated that absences are investigated, the nec- 
essary contacts made, and the permanent records 
completed during the first day a child is out of 
school. The parental excuse following an ab- 
sence still predominates though there was evi- 
dence that greater reliance and confidence are 
being placed in the child’s statement. However, 
a negligible number of school systems resort to 
the telephone and home visitation in connection 
with an absence, hence miss the puissant possi- 
bilities of learning something of the child’s 
background and how he lives the other half of 
the day. Although 75 per cent of the schools 
declared that they filed their excuses, with only 
half this number was the length of time found 
to be sufficiently long and the information sufh- 
ciently complete to permit their use in any ob- 
jective study of the attendance problem or in 
the guidance program, 


Frown on Artificial Inducements 


By and large the school authorities contacted 
(80 per cent of them) do not look with favor 
upon pre-arranged artificial inducements (sus- 
pensions, examination exemptions, and_part- 
holidays) to help effect regular attendance at 
school. The use of the newspaper, on the other 
hand, was recognized as a considerable factor 
in publicizing good attendance. Its use seemed 
to become progressively greater with the in- 
creasing size of the school systems. 

A number of hypotheses might be advanced 
to explain why 59 per cent of 191 school sys- 
tems reported having no truant officer at all or 
one who was legally ineligible for the position 
although the state school code is quite specific 
on this point. Of the, 31 legal truant officers (as 
defined in the Wisconsin Statutes) reported by 
the school authorities, equal numbers of them, 
or one-third in each case, had had their formal 
education terminated in the elementary school, 
in the high school, in the college. It appears 
from the information supplied that most of the 
schools, especially the smaller ones handle their 
own attendance problems without outside aid. 
It was also found that although the law re- 
quires it, less than half of the truant officers in 
all groups of schools checked the regularity of 
attendance in the non-public institutions. 
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As a general proposition the parent’s state- 
ment has been taken as final authority for the 
census record data. Half of the schools declared 
that they checked the accuracy of the informa- 
tion supplied, but did not indicate how it was 
done or with what other record. Seventy-five 
per cent of the school systems reporting did not 
keep cumulative permanent census records for 
all children residing in the district. In a few 
schools, large and small, no check of classroom 
enrolments was made against the census records. 
Many of the smaller schools reported having 
children in their districts of school-age who 
were not enroled in any school. 

It seems reasonable to assume that some of 
the inconsistencies, and some of the apparent 
failures to carry out the provisions of the at- 
tendance laws, and some of the maladjustments 
as between schools, might be alleviated if the 
executive responsibility for everything having 
to do with the child and his education while he 
is within the legal school-age limits were placed 
with and upon the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

























Summer Session 


There is a red, brick college 
In a Mississippi town, 

And I shall don my new coiffure 
And gayly travel down 

To where grayed heads (and very wise) 
Are hurrying through the halls 

And slim, old spinster ladies are 
Silhouetted on the walls. 

Nuns with sweet, pale faces walk 
Reminiscent of the masses 

And simpering coeds scamper back 
‘Cause they flunked their winter classes. 

And these wise heads shall teach again; 
The more I try to know 

I realize I know less and less 

’Tis so, ‘tis so, ’tis so. 

—H. Marjorie Quall, 


Mindoro 
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Good News! 


The 1936 Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers will be held in 


MILWAUKEE 


We are going to be hosts for the 1936 convention of the National Congress, so let’s all do our 
part to make next year’s meeting one of outstanding value and significance. We need your support! 




















Watch Us Grow! 
Trotier (Rural)—Rhinelander 
Biron (Rural)—Wisconsin Rapids 
Poskin (Rural)—Poskin 
Winslow—Racine 
The above associations have come into membership 
since April 1st. 


e 
Membership 


Reports from the National Congress show a gain 
of 261,693 members during the past year—a total 
membership of 1,727,603. 

Forty-three states, including Wisconsin, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands 
are all credited with a membership gain. 

Illinois’ record gain of 21,262 members, Ohio's 
gain of 20,100, West Virginia's gain of 17,614, and 
Virginia’s increase of 17,503 present records of which 
the states may be justifiably proud. 

Wisconsin’s membership—April first—was 22,596 
being 490 below the highest peak in membership in 
spite of a gain of nearly 6,400 during the past two 
years. Memberships received since April 1 will bring 
the rank up beyond the former peak and it is planned 
to draft a definite program to increase the member- 
ship so that Wisconsin may rank favorably with states 
of its size. 

« 


Summer Round Up of Children 
Hundreds of local associations in Wisconsin have 
plans completed for the physical examination of pre- 
school children and for the follow-up work that will 
attempt to secure correction of the remediable de- 


The 1936 Convention 


The choice of Milwaukee by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the Convention city for 1936, brings 
many privileges and opportunities to Wisconsin, ac- 
cording to Mrs. W. A. Hastings, because this <:on- 
vention will bring a program of unusual merit based 
on fundamental problems of home, school, and com- 
munity life which are of vital concern to every think- 
ing citizen. 

At Miami, during the recent National Convention, 
invitations to meet in Milwaukee were extended to 
the assembled delegates by Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 
and John Callahan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Telegrams were submitted to the execu- 
tive committee from Governor Philip La Follette and 
Milton C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, Mil- 
waukee, 

The cooperation of every member in every local 
association in the state will be needed to make this 
event a significant landmark in the history of the 
organization. Florida has set a standard difficult to 
attain in thoughtful, efficient, and hospitable plan- 
ning. As plans materialize under the direction of the 
National, you will find in just what way each indi- 
vidual may help to make this convention—your con- 
vention—an outstanding success. Let’s adopt “On 
Wisconsin” as our byword for Convention planning 
and let's realize that “On Wisconsin’ means every 
one of us. 

May 11 has been set as the date for the formal 
opening of the convention—“ON WISCONSIN’— 
for the finest planning ever accorded the National 
in its 40 years of Convention experiences! 





fects discovered in’ the check-up. Local committees are a 
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Summer Round Up and of these 3,152 carried through For National Dues ~------- puaEOe 05 

and met the National requirements. Ror ‘Clerical ‘Services. -.2--- <2 05 0314 
Over 92,000 pre-school children were examined, Extension and Education --_--- 02% 02%, 

and in this group 39,891 children were in need of Rent, light and equipment for 

medical care and 34,972 dental care. Stabe OMNGE ook. et eee ee 02 02 
Wisconsin had 138 associations registered in last Expense—Board of Managers__ .02 .02 

year’s campaign. Of this number, 107 “‘carried through” Printing and Supplies _------_ 01% 02 

and 104 met the National requirements. There were Postage 22. Vit ce eos 01 0114 

3,353 children examined and 5,190 defects recorded. Miscellaneous Expenses ~~---- 01 011%, 
More detailed information concerning the 1934 Natl. Bd. Meetings & Natl. 

Summer Round Up report will be sent to local presi- CONVO. Ak ire oeiemecoed 02% 01 

dents. A careful examination will reveal the great Surplus, reserved for work of suc- 

scope of this National Congress project, its value, ceeding summer and year___- .03 0434, 

and should be an incentive for greater participation — 

from Wisconsin groups. TO oteccw se tene ease 25 :25 
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*In additi i i i i 
arte t aie cl, Paine of does, the, icone, from I Believe 
tions was used for Extension work, equal to another 1¢, or a That the Parent-Teacher Association is a bridge 
total of 3%4¢ per member for Extension work. between home and school, with its supports at each 
oi: Bywore uarters are paid in, a greater amount end, firmly fixed on child welfare. 
Ses 5 Mach ye Taser gem gpa ye Lig gota That the local Parent-Teacher Association should 
. ; : X- be an integral part of the National Congress of Par- 
penditures of the State Congress are intended to pro- ents and Teachers, with the same objectives and pur- 
“egies omed stray help to the individual member poses, the same methods and goals, in order that the 
e movement may gain unity and strength. 
That the organization in all its branches and units 
: News should be, in word and deed, non-partisan, non-sec- 
= Mrs. W. A. Hastings, State Supt. John Callahan, ‘@tian, non-commercial. 
Emma F. Brookmire of Madison, Mr. and Mrs. Ein- That at least one member of every family in the 
feldt, and Mary A. Brady of Milwaukee were dele- district should be a member of the local unit. 
e: gates to the 39th annual convention of the National That the most useful task of the Parent-Teacher 
vd Congress held in Miami recently. Association is creating public opinion in favor of : 
Bs a : good homes, good schools and good communities. a 
c- Among the well organized Mothersinger groups, That this can be accomplished only by a definite i 
Be Antigo’s chorus is outstanding. This large chorus has study of education as it is provided in the schools 
d been at work during the entire year, under the direc- and practiced in the homes. E 
tion of Miss Mary Ladvig, Supervisor of Music, and ‘lise anieinainiaitaben aan alt i ore 4 
c. has appeared in concerts at Antigo and several of the 4 114 4 f yi ' 1S a r re Presa i i 
surrounding towns. shou e€ conhne to helping needy children in the " 
schools and possibly to demonstrating some valuable 4 
‘ Local presidents are requested to send in promptly es ae ie a 
0 1dents are u 1 : : : 
S, the Local Unit Reports . the State Office. It is ex- Ph the buying of school cquipment = office 
2 lipe . : of the Board of Education, not of the citizens who 
iC pected that every association will make a very special t t ide it 
= effort to report with as full information as possible. oe ae ea ‘ 
d As these reports are designed to cover every possible That parent education is the rock on which our or- § 
|- parent teacher activity no local is expected to be able  8anization was founded and it is still of first im- ‘ 
to answer every detailed request. However, presidents  Portance. t 
1 are urged to study the report carefully and to make~ —Mary L. Langworthy, 
s it as complete and inclusive as possible. A summary National Pres. 1934-35 
e of this information reveals much that will be helpful 
0 in planning programs of work. 
- —— * 
€ News from the annual convention of the Wiscon- ‘ 
x sin Congress—Kenosha—is omitted from this issue Hd 
x because the convention dates come too late to meet F. 
1 the deadline. Leadership Responsibility F: 
4 
: Th — ; ll tj ‘ The great majority of associations have elected of- ; 
e state legislative committee will continue tO fcers for the coming school year. It will be important 
| function as long as the legislature is in session. Mrs. for the growth and development of the local that 
Hugo P. Stoll, State Chairman, will continue to re- ; r 
. tines: . the newly elected officers become informed regarding 
port progress of legislation to local groups and she is ie ual 4 steittete taew tame i 
anxious that provisions be made so that this informa. Me duties and responsi ilities they have been chosen 
tion will reach local members. Your keen interest and © perform. The tone of the whole organization will 3 
intelligent cooperation is still the most important be determined by the leadership that is given it by its a 
factor in securing satisfactory legislation. leaders, and informed leadership will be the first im- i 
— portant step toward creating an informed member- . 
Dr. H. O. Hoppe, State National Parent Teacher ship—the goal of every local. Committee appoint- 4 
| Magazine chairman, extends congratulations to local ments should be carefully made, and objectives for 3 
chairmen who worked so faithfully to increase sub- the coming year should be determined in view of 
scriptions to our official magazine. The Wisconsin local needs. Programs should then be keyed to these 
Congress won a fifty dollar award for being first in objectives. It is recommended that plans and pro- 
its class to reach its 1934-35 quota of subscriptions. grams for the coming school year be worked out 
Wisconsin ranks third among the states in percentage during the summer months so that programs may be 3 
of subscriptions based on membership. Wisconsin's Jaunched at the opening of the school year. 
record of 9.1% should be raised considerably during 4 
the coming year and plans are under way to encour- The new edition of the Parent-Teacher Manual, 
age the use of the National Parent Teacher in every and additional material from the State office, will be 
home. mailed to local presidents in June to aid in planning. 
rani Locals should report the names and addresses of new 
Subscribe for the National Parent Teacher! officers because the June material is intended for 
12 Subscriptions—No increase in subscription rate. that group. 
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by 
Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company 
Certified Public Accountants 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Audit Repoct 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 


Treasurer's Records 


1934 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Year Ended December 31, 1934 


Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1934 
Assets 
Cash in Secretary's Office__$ 62.00 
Cashin: Bank 5,349.74 
Treasury and Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corp. Bonds 
Owned at October 15, 
1934 Market Value— 
Sat Se: ( ee a 46,613.12 
Other Bonds Owned—Not 


in Default—at October 15, 
1934 Market Value— 
moleawie Hl oc 
Other Bonds Owned—In 
Default—at October 15, 


47,302.50 


1934 Market Value— 


Schedule II _...________ 752.50 
Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
PRIORY 68 Mae al 1.00 
Equipment—Secretary’s Of- 
HOR evap teases eats 1,200.00 
Ol SABE cose dose sat $101,280.86 
Liabilities 


Records are kept on a Cash 
Basis 


Net Worth 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation—January 1, 1934_ 
Add: Excess of Income 
over Expense—Exhibit 

a eleeeens €o8'st rom eisth Pe 


Deduct: 
Adjustment of 
Book Value 
of Invest- 
ment in Wis- 
consin Jour- 
nal of Educa- 
tion to $1.00 $1,499.00 
Adjustment of 
Book Value 
of Equipment 
in Secretary's 
Office to Ap- 
preisal 
Adjustment of 
Book Value 
of Bonds 
Owned to 
Market Value 
as of Octo- 
ber 15, 1934 11,265.57 


4,329.43 


$115,906.15 


2,468.71 


$118,374.86 





17,094.00 





Total Net Worth _- 


426 


Balance, January 1, 1934...2........ $ 8,870.35 
Add Receipts: 
Received from the Sec- 
MOGI) oa cae a $ 45,570.60 
Receipts from the Con- 
WOOMOG oo 1,475.00 
Interest on Government 
BOGGS ccegcats kes 869.48 
Interest on Other Bonds 3,496.84 
Interest on Teachers’ 
Credit Union Notes_ 49.43 
Partial Pay men t— 
Whitefish Bay Bonds 143.92 
BONUS BOM 5. ct 13,200.91 
Teachers’ Credit Union 
Notes Repaid _.___- 2,500.00 
Checks Cancelled—1933 9.89 
Check Cancelled—1934 60.00 
otal Receipts: <2. ae 67,376.07 
OLE a a ate y eo $ 76,246.42 


Deduct Disbursements: 
Total of Checks #7420— 
$6433 inclusive issued 
pursuant to orders 


from the Secretary___$ 70,873.98 


Federal Tax on Checks_ 
Collection and Exchange 
Charges 


Total Disbursements —__ 


20.42 


2.28 


Baxley tts 70,896.68 


Balance in Bank, December 31, 1934— 


Byhipit VAS 2 oe se 


Secretary's Records 


Statement of Income and Expense 
Year Ended December 31, 1934 


Income 


Memberships and 
Subscriptions ___ 
Interest on Govern- 
ment Bonds __$ 869.48 
Less: Accrued In- 
terest Purchased 
Interest on Other 
a $3,496.84 
Less: Accrued In- 
terest Purchased 


223.96 





30.58 


Interest on Wisconsin Credit 
into Loans. 
Profit on Bonds Sold and Ex- 
CHOU RON oe aac 
Teachers’ Materials Sold ___- 
Miscellaneous Income —----- 


Total Income 2... -... 


$40,016.65 


645.52 


3,466.26 


49.43 


361.26 
132.30 
212.37 


FT tecete $44,883.79 
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Expense 


President’s Traveling Expense $ 138.17 
Treasurer's Salary and Expense 535.69 
Executive Committee Expense 274.79 
Secretary's Office Ex- 
pense: 
Secretary's Salary_$6,000.00 
Assistant Secre- 
tary’s Salary -_ 2,760.00 
Secretary's Travel 


Expense ~..._- 1,001.09 
Office Employes— 

Full Time ~~~ 3,791.04 
Office Employes— 

Part Time _.-. 299.55 
1 Se? 1,020.00 
Office Sup- 

plies and Ex- 

penke:.t=..2. 684.06 
Fodlage 2.5.5... 859.93 
Telephone and 

Telegraph _--_ 276.37 
Subscriptions __- 32.10 
i 479.73 


Other Expense— 
Secretary's Of- 
ROO seo cote 214.84 17,418.71 


4,036.13 


National Educational Ass'n. 
(Dues and Convention Ex- 








ae ae ee 1,210.77 
Wisconsin Journal of 
Education: 
PHN: onsen $6,615.35 
Postage” s<.-_..- 686.59 
Other Expense _. 505.53 
Total Cost__$7,807.47 
Less: Advertising 
Space Sold -_- 6,540.44 — 1,267.03 
Committee Expense ----_--~- 857.55 
Reamne: Circie- =... 187.41 
Refunds of Memberships and 
Subscriptions ~----------_ 359.00 
Research and Public Relations 12,845.04 
Subsidies—Wisconsin District 
Teachers’ Associations ___ 1,534.50 
Loss on Bonds Sold or Ex- 
ehaseed: 2 se 55.48 
Loss Due to. Reorganization 
of Associated Gas & Elec- 
RS Gil al cent ectenies 1,465.00 
Miscellaneous Expense ~_--- 229.81 
"Rotel. .ESpOns® 52 < can onenes- {2,415.08 
Excess of Income over Expense— 
Ph TRY, ‘ep tl peeliae ARS i $ 2,468.71 








Youth’s Response To Spring 

















School Blues 
(From Spring Weather) 


Spring is here and summer's just around the block 
And swimmin’ season’s comin’, too, 
For those that like to swim a lot. 


Nature 


I ran across a meadow 

One lovely, warm spring day, 
And paused to watch a little brook 
So merrily at play. 


Along its banks were daisies, 
And flowers blooming bright, 
Reflecting in the waters 
Like crystal stars at night. 


Green grass across the spaces, 
Whence snow has lately gone, 
Is gleaming as an emerald 
Whose glory lingers on. 


Ah me! And just to think 
I gotta sit and learn the schoolin’ rules 
Makes my will to work go pouf! 


Blue sky above the woodland, 
Birds twittering in the trees, 


Just like it oughtn’t to. 


—Howard Kluge, 
Eighth Grade, Washburn 


Leaves are softly rustling 
Blown by a balmy breeze. 


The earth is gently calling 





Sissies 
Boys aren't afraid to go out in the rain, 
And sail their sail-boats down the drain. 
But girls, they want to stay in and play, 
Whenever we have a rainy day. 
And girls! They're 'fraid of dogs or cats. 
We boys just love to tease them with rats! 
Girls! All they do is sit inside and sew 
While we boys grab a gun and a-hunting go. 


But to all things there are exceptions you know. 


Some girls are tougher than boys that I know. 
—Lorne Markham, 


Eighth Grade, Washburn 


These glorious spring days, 
Oh, let us take a journey 
And go our diverse ways. 


Let’s take all that life gives us, 
Accept it without fail, 

We'll journey up the hilltop 
And wander down the dale— 


And on our final journey 

The highest goal we’ll reach, 
Let’s see our Nature’s wonders, 
And grasp all she will teach. 


—Hollis Michalek (Age 16) 
Necedah High School 
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Educational Work in the State Prison 


A representative of this department accepted 
an invitation extended by Chester Allen, Di- 
rector of Field Organization Work, Univer- 
sity Extension, to accompany him on his regular 
by-weekly inspection trip in connection with 
educational work among the prisoners at the 
State Penitentiary at Waupun. The visit was 
something of a revelation to the writer who 
had little realization of the extent to which this 
educational program has been developed at the 
present time under the wise guidance of Mr. 
Allen, Warden Oscar Lee, and the State Board 
of Control. The work is under the immediate 
direction of John Faville, Jr., Director of Edu- 
cation at the prison and Extension Representa- 
tive of the University of Wisconsin. 

This educational work in a prison is unique 
in many respects and is being made the basis 
of interested inquiry from prison executives in 
many other states. 

It was certainly an interesting sight to see 
several hundred prisoners seated quietly around 
study tables engaged in the ——— of their 
studies according to their individual needs. The 
men are permitted to select their course cover- 
ing subjects in which they are interested and 
which it is believed will be useful to them in 
after life. 

Naturally the men who are interested in the 
same or similar subjects gravitate together 
more or less, and in each instance a teacher is 
selected from among their number whose rec- 
ord and background appears to indicate that 
he is the best qualified among the group to act 
as instructor. 

The project of introducing education among 
the prison population was approached cautiously 
and with considerable misgiving on the part of 
prison authorities, but it has worked out more 
favorably than was hoped by those who first 
became interested in this innovation. 

In the first place it gives a large group of 
men something definite to do as a welcome sub- 
stitute for idleness, and it appears to give them 
a new point of mental contact with a normal 
world and arouses in them a desire to leave a 
satisfactory prison record and having in view 
a determination to reenter civilian life on the 
basis of correct and normal living. 

The project has been worthwhile merely 
from the standpoint of discipline, and there is 
no doubt that the information thus obtained 
will carry over into life outside of prison walls 


| 
| 


| 
y 
a 





and in many instances furnish the ground work 
for a successful career. Its inspirational and 
toning-up value can scarcely be estimated. 

On the day of our visit a selected group of 
prisoners from the educational ranks were per- 
mitted to enter the radio room and listen to 
an address on speech work given by H. B. Mc- 
Carty, Director of Station WHA. The interest 
and attention was clearly evident. In many in- 
stances the educational opportunities afforded 
by this extension program are giving the pris- 
oners a chance never before accorded them by 
a somewhat cold and indifferent world outside 
of prison walls. 

In our judgment the possibilities incident to 
this innovation in prison control and manage- 
ment have not as yet reached full fruition, but 
enough has been accomplished to challenge the 
attention and sympathetic interest of all who 
have to do with prison management. Mr. Allen 
and his associates appear to have inaugurated 
an outstanding piece of work in this connec- 


tion. 
7 


The Renewal of Teaching Contracts 


At this season of the year there is always 
observed a considerable period of uncertainty as 
to the renewal of teachers’ contracts. Office cor- 
respondence indicates that 1935 is no exception 
to this condition. The feeling of uncertainty 
and misunderstanding results frequently in in- 
convenience to the school board and sometimes 
to unnecessary heartaches on the part of teach- 
ers who have to approach the vacation period 
in an unsettled mental state which is not con- 
ducive to a happy vacation. 

The school board has exclusive jurisdiction 
in the selection of teachers and is wholly with- 
in its rights in making changes in the teaching 
personnel at the conclusion of a contract when- 
ever they deem such a course beneficial to the 
welfare of the school. Nevertheless, they should 
exercise this prerogative with discretion to the 
end that reasonable tenure and security in teach- 
ing positions may be observed. Too much hesi- 
tancy in the selection of teachers frequently 
brings about a situation where two or more 
teachers have what they have been led to be- 
lieve is a legal contract for the same position. 

Perhaps a brief discussion of some of the 
fundamental principles under which a school 
board operates may tend to relieve the tension 
which from time to time arises through mutual 
misunderstanding. 
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A school board is not a collection of indi- 


| viduals. It is a unit. Therefore, group decisions 


should follow. discussions at which all members 
of the board are present and take part. A 
school board decision is a collective act. School 
board members have no personal authority, and 
the board alone can act in an official capacity. 
The individual board member alone has no 
power. As soon as the board meeting is over 
the individual members are just citizens with 
no special authority other than that which may 
be delegated to them at an official meeting of 
the school board. 

Such being the case, individual board mem- 
bers should not pledge support to anyone ex- 
cept in the form of a collective decision by the 
entire board. 

The minutes of a school board meeting are 
open to the public, but at the same time there 
are many items of discussion and deliberation 
on the part of school board members when in 
session that should be held in confidence. Team 
work is necessary if the board is to function 
smoothly, and criticism should be confined to 
policies rather than to individual board mem- 
bers. It is likewise the duty of school board 
members to forego self interest and make their 
decisions as to the selection of teachers wholly 
on the basis of the general welfare of the 
school and the community. 

In the event that a teacher is not to be re- 
turned, it is no more than common courtesy 
that she should be thus informed sufficiently 
early so that she can have an opportunity for 
contact with similar positions elsewhere. 

In the event that the school board members 
cannot agree on the selection of a teacher after 
all members have had an opportunity to be 
heard, then a majority action on the part of the 
school board must dominate the situation and it 
becomes the duty of the dissenting member to 
acquiesce in the majority opinion of the board. 
Otherwise a democratic form of government 
cannot function and the alternative would be a 
dictatorship. 


A majority decision of the school board is 
effective only when the business is transacted 
at a legal meeting of the board; that is to say, 
a meeting at which all three members are pres- 
ent or where two members are present, the third 
having had written notice of the time and place 
of the’ meeting at least twenty-four hours in 
advance. 

Inasmuch as the selection of teachers is the 
function of the school board exclusively, there 
is no requirement that the board must defer 
selection until after the annual school meeting. 
In fact, the vast majority of teachers are con- 
tracted with prior to the annual meeting. 
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Petitions signed by interested electors of the 
district for or against continuing the service of 
a teacher may be of value to the board as indi- 
cating public sentiment, but such petitions have 
no legal standing inasmuch as under our present 
legal set-up the responsibility of selection rests 
exclusively with the school board. 

Everything else being equal, tenure in office 
on the part of a teacher and reasonable security 
as to the future cannot fail to react favorably 
on the ability of the teacher to perform her 
functions as a teacher in the community with 
more confidence and efficiency, and the whole 
theory of our educational system is that faith- 
fulness, efficiency, and merit shall be rewarded 
by retention in service with occasional recogni- 
tion by reasonable increase in compensation. 

School board members who are in doubt as to 
the reemployment of their present teachers can 
find no better source of authority than the 
county superintendent and supervising teachers 
of their own county under whose jurisdiction 
the teachers work. These officials have intimate 
contact with the entire enducational picture in 
the county and can be of material assistance in 
making necessary replacements to the end that 
every teacher may be located in an educational 
environment suitable to her special talents and 
capabilities. 

In these days of special training and prepa- 
ration required of all teachers, absolute teacher 
failure is a rare thing but sometimes adjust- 
ments in environment are advisable to the end 
that our educational system as a whole may 
function smoothly and latent talents and abili- 
ties be brought to the surface. 


Speaking Dates 


Various members of the department are mak- 
ing arrangements to complete the customary 
number of commencement speaking engage- 
ments during May and June. A substantial num- 
ber of school board convention dates are also 
slated for the same period. Members of the de- 
partment are always glad to accept responsibil- 
ity for commencement addresses in so far as 
time and budget limitations will permit. 

The percentage of requests for school board 
conventions early in the year appears to be on 
the increase. Formerly most of these meetings 
were held in the fall and winter, but there is 
an obvious advantage in holding school board 
conventions prior to the annual school board 
meetings so that activities suggested at the 
school board conventions may be brought to 
realization much earlier by appropriate action 
on the part of the electors at the annual school 
meetings which this year will be held on July 8. 
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How to Read Aloud 
H. H. Fuller and A. T. Weaver. Silver, Burdett 
& Co. Newark, N. J. Price $1.00 list $.75 net. 
HERE is an educational tool, written by two Wis- 
consin men, which should be of vital help to all 
teachers of high school English, teachers of speech, 
and teachers in every teacher training course designed 
to train teachers of English. 

How to Read Aloud is not a big book, but its 184 
pages are replete with suggestions which, if followed, 
should make the teaching of English both interesting 
and inspiring. The authors have written the book be- 
cause they rightly feel that any worthy piece of litera- 
ture is enjoyed to the greatest extent when it is read 
aloud—read with meaning, feeling, and vocalization 
which its thoughts inspire. 

The book has two prime purposes: to give teachers 
and pupils a working vocabulary which can be used 
effectively in discussing the reading of any piece of 
literature the reading of which requires that it be 
read aloud, and to inspire pupils with a sincere de- 
sire to read aloud well. While the book is primarily 
written for high school classes the principles of in- 
struction would be of value to teachers of all grades. 

The major portion of How to Read Aloud deals 
with the creation of a correct atmosphere for good 
oral interpretive reading, the recognition of varying 
moods in literature, the importance of key words as 
cues to meanings, and the mechanics of reading, such 
as phrasing and emphasis. The latter part of the book 
approaches the subject from the physiological angle, 
analyzing the voice as the instrument of oral expres- 
sion. 

The entire book is rich in illustrative material, with 
excerpts from various types of literature being used as 
examples to guide the teacher and pupil in under- 
standing the text. 


How Our Civilization Began 

Mary G. Kelty, Ginn & Co., Chicago. Price $.88 
A History of Industry 

Ellen Osgood, Ginn & Co., Chicago. Price $1.72 

ARY G. KELTY is well known in Wisconsin, 

for she was formerly Supervisor of History and 
the Social Studies at Oshkosh State Teachers college, 
and has written many books of value to teachers of 
history in the elementary schools. This latest book of 
hers is designed to detach the student from his life 
experiences and direct his mind to an age when stone 
hatchets were the latest vogue in cave appliances and 
man was master of his own household. 

To assist children in gaining concepts of a world 
so totally different from present day America the 
author has presented things from the point of view 
of primitive man. Using a problem-form of approach 
whereby the children are made conscious of situations 
to be met, methods of adjustment, and final results, 
the students are given the opportunity of living prim- 
itive man’s experiences vicariously, and thus acquire 
a real understanding of an interesting phase of his- 
torical development. 

The time-span covered is from the old stone age 
to the middle ages. 

A History of Industry is a revision of a text of the 
same name published shortly after the World War, 


and so many changes have taken place since that time 
that the author has brought her book up to date by 
rewriting the last part of the book and adding chap- 
ters on Europe and America during the war period 
and the post-war years. The subject material ranges 
from primitive industry to the most modern of in- 
dustrial developments. 


Literature and Life (Book Four—English Lit- 

erature) 

Miles, Pooley, and Greenlaw. Scott, Foresman & 

Co., Chicago. Price $2.20 
DROFESSOR Robert C. Pooley, assistant professor 

of English at the U. of W. is one of the joint 

authors of this book, which we are pleased to bring 
to the attention of our readers. One of the unique 
features of this book, which in a way helps to separate 
it from the many other books of like compilations, 
is the fact that many of its 814 pages are devoted to 
contemporary material. Ranging from ancient litera- 
ture to twentieth century works the book is arranged 
in such a way that the intelligent pupil gets a healthy 
dose of history along with his literature lessons. In 
the main the book is adequately illustrated, though 
lacking in color. 

The book’s emphasis on modern work is in itself 
enough to recommend it, for most compilations of 
English literature go heavy on the ancient and vic- 
torian writings while rather neglecting the work of 
modern authors. We are pleased to note that the 
authors of this text have rightly recognized the im- 
portance of such authors and poets as William Butler 
Yeats, John Masefield, John Drinkwater, Rupert 
Brooke, and Walter de la Mare. 


American History (Complete edition) 
Southworth and Southworth. Iroguois Pub. Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Price $1.26 

PRESENTING a history up to date enough to in- 

clude a discussion of such subjects as the NRA, 
the Federal Housing program, Inflation and the Gold 

Standard, and many other present-day administration 

roblems the authors of this text have completed a 
bes which is both broad in its scope and still suit- 
able for seventh grade use. The profuse use of photo- 
graphs and maps helps to make the text attractive as 
well as instructive. 


Advisable Changes in Study and Recitation 
for the Elementary School 
H. H. Snyder, M. T. Buckley, privately printed. 
Price $.25 
OR some time two Wisconsin educators in Wash- 
ington county, County Supt. M. T. Buckley and 
Supervising Teacher H. H. Snyder have developed 
new ideas of teaching, which they have termed the 
“Washington County Plan”. This booklet, of 12 
pages, describes the authors’ suggestions in teaching 
audience reading, arithmetic, and language, as well as 
suggested outline programs for one-teacher and two- 
teacher state graded schools. Many Wisconsin edu- 
cators have evidenced great interest in the Washing- 
ton plan, and for this reason we are pleased to bring 
this helpful pamphlet to the attention of our readers. 
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Growth in English (two books) 
Simpson and Adams, Newson & Co., Chicago. 
Price not given 

IN KEEPING with current educational thought the 


authors of these two attractive books have suc- 


"ceeded in correlating the subject of English with many 


other phases of classroom instruction, and of more 
importance the content material is correlated with life 
situations which appeal to children. The various units 
deal with travel, customs, occupations in foreign 
countries, etc. The books are planned for students of 
grades three through eight. 

The instruction is continuous with mental growth, 
with work: in book two closely related with book one. 
Whereas book one guides the pupils in relation to 
clarity of expression, reading good books, writing 
letters, etc. book two widens the scope by giving em- 
phasis to such activities as the use of dictionaries, 
the giving of radio programs, and the writing of busi- 
ness letters. 

Both volumes are well illustrated in bright colored 
illustrations which would appeal to a young child's 
eves. 


Health and Growth Series 

Charters, Smiley, Strang. The Macmillan Co., 

New York 

NFORTUNATELY lack of space prevents us 

from giving this series of elementary readers 
the review it deserves, but we wish to call the books 
to the attention of our readers. The four books are 
Wise Health Choices, Health Problems, Health 
Knowledge, and Adventures in Health. Questions of 
foods, sanitation, bodily health, and suggested diets, 
exercises, etc. are discussed. 





Reading Aloud—The Gateway to Appreciation 


How To Read Aloud 


By H. H. a 


an 
A. T. WEAVER 
Chairman of the Department of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 
Out of the wealth of their experiences in 
teaching English and Literature, the authors 
of this book have sought to meet the long-felt 
demand for an elementary hand-book in speech 
and interpretative reading. Teachers and stu- 
dents alike, who find themselves at grips with 
the difficult, yet fascinating, problem of get- 
ting maximum values from the study of litera- 
ture will find this book to be an invaluable 
guide and a never-failing source of inspiration. 
The principles which govern the use of the 
voice are the same for interpretative reading 
and for effective speech. Chapters on Setting, 
Coloring, Key and Imitative Words, Emphasis, 
Committing to Memory, and the Use of the 
Voice develop these principles. 
HOW TO READ ALOUD can be used to advantage,— 
1. In all high school classes in literary interpretation and 
especially in the earlier years because of the carry-over 
value. 7 
2. As the basis for a semester’s work with elementary 
speech classes. 
List price $1.00 including postage. 


Fee eee Maperrenitative  fliath Anniversary 
Silver.Burdett yy 


221 East 20th Street, Chicago /855 ~ * 1935 





Unusual Position Open 
for Summer Months 


Wanted reliable man or woman in each 
County to supervise educational plan. 
Teacher or school executive preferred. Must 
have car. Pleasing personality—ambitious. 
Position may be permanent with liberal 
compensation for right person. Write fully 
to— 


B. M. Barber 


1811 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 














SUPPRESS, BAD ENGLISH 


by Usiiq. 


{GROWTH in ENGLISH 


Effective spoken and written English is 
fundamentally a continuous growth process. 
This is accomplished. by consistent practice 
made dynamic by creating increased interest 
in self expression. 

NO WORK BOOKS OR MANUALS 
Teachers are offered something newer and 
better. The simple pedagogy is within 
the books. Direct approach with a fixed 
attainment goal, enables the pupil to 
check his own progress and acquire habits 
of good speech. 

FREE—Write for free illustrated circular, 


NEWSON & CO., 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























Used in more than 12,400 places 
in the United States 


‘ 
ATWOOD 
THOMAS 


Geographies 


Used (in whole or in part) in 
more than 400 places in 


WISCONSIN 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Bills Introduced—Senate 


271-S, by Com. on Edu. & Pub. Welfare (by 
request) 

A tax limitation bill. Sets a limit of 114% prop- 
erty tax on incorporated cities and villages and 1% 
on areas outside. No specific millage designated which 
various units of government or school districts are to 
receive. This is to be decided by a county tax alloca- 
tion board. 


288-S, Senator Groves 
Establishes a retirement system for state employees 
and makes an appropriation, 


292-S, Senator Rush 

Provides that no aid shall be paid under 40.87 
unless school is maintained for at least nine months, 
subject to exceptions which at present may be made 
by the State Supt. 


293-S, Senator Kelly 
Raises minimum salary of teachers to $100 per 
month. 


Amendment No. 1, S to Subs. Amend. No. 1, S 
to Bill No. 58-S, by Senator Kelly on free 
textbooks in public and parochial schools 

“Textbooks furnished for any course shall be equal 
in number to the pupils enrolled in the course, with 
an allowance or tolerance of not to exceed ten per 
cent in excess of such number. Such books shall be 
furnished only for regularly prescribed courses in the 
school, which books and courses shall not be changed 
more often than once in any five year period. The 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be construed 
to apply to reference and other books not used strictly 
as textbooks. All textbooks furnished shall be paid 
for by the school providing the same.” 


Subs. Amend. No. 1, S to Bill No. 73-S, by 
Senator Brunette 

On furnishing one-half pint milk daily to each 

pupil below 9th grade in a city or village, providing 

at least two-thirds of parents so petition school board. 

Also, provides that at end of school year state treas- 

urer shall reimburse school clerk for said expenditure. 


Jt. Res. No. 58-S, Senator Nelson 

Instructs the State Supt. to direct all boards, supts. 
and principals to see to it that each public school 
teacher shall devote not less than 30 min. per week 
to citizenship training by the school republic method. 
Resolution was referred to the Calendar. 


313-S, Senator Mack 

Amends (41.03) (1) (Introductory paragraph) 
on state aid allowed for non-resident pupils of ortho- 
pedic schools. Allows payment in excess of $55 per 
such pupil. 


319-S, Senator Ingram 

Adds a one year’s course of study of the conserva- 
tion of natural resources to that of teachers’ colleges 
and county normals. Same requirement to be met by 





candidates for state certificate. Beginning 1936-37 all 
common or primary and high schools shall give such 
instruction and no teacher shall be certified for any 
position in above-mentioned grades unless a one-year 
course in the field has been had. 


344-S, Com. on Ed. & Pub. Welfare 

Provides that children in children’s homes, who 
attend the public schools of the locality in which the 
home is located shall be subject to legal tuition to 
be paid to the district by the state. 


Bills Introduced—Assembly 


A substitute has been offered by Mr. Sigman 
to the retirement age bill, 256-A. It reads: 


SECTION 1. A new section is added to the stat- 
utes to read: 40.776 Compulsory retirement of teach- 
ers. (1) No person who has attained the age of six- 
ty-five years and who is eligible to receive benefits 
under the teachers’ retirement fund shall be em- 
ployed as a teacher in any public school in the state, 
except that such teacher shall be allowed to teach to 
the end of the school year in which such teacher 
attained the age of sixty-five years, and except fur- 
ther that any teacher who has attained the age of 
sixty years on July 1, 1935, may continue to be em- 
ployed as a teacher until the end of the school year 
in which such teacher attained the age of seventy 
years. 


(2) A teacher retired at age sixty-five by this sec- 
tion may continue to be employed by the local school 
authorities from year to year capacity on an emeritus 
basis until the end of the school year in which such 
teacher attains the age of seventy years. 


SECTION 2. Subsection (3) of section 42.51 of 
the statutes is amended to read: (42.51) (3) When 
any member of Class A or Class B who has taught 
at least twenty-five years in the public schools, the 
normal schools or the university or who has taught 
in such schools and has been retired pursuant to sec- 
tion 40.776 before having taught twenty-five years 
shall be paid an annuity under subsection (3) of sec- 
tion 42.49 the annuity shall be increased by the an- 
nuity which would be granted at the rates then in 
force on an accumulation equivalent to the amount 
of the computation above defined, and such addi- 
tional annuity shall be paid from the contingent fund. 
No accumulation from state deposits or transfer of 
funds shall be required in case of such additional 
annuity. This section shall not authorize or include 
any increase in or addition to the death benefit pro- 
vided in section 42.50. 


SECTION 3. This act shall take effect upon pas- 
sage and publication. 


617-A, Mr. Theisen, on compulsory expendi- 
tures for vocational education 
This bill amends subsections (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 41.16 as follows: (41.16) (1) The local board 
of vocational education shall annually report to the 
municipal clerk before (September) Dusaber an esti- 
mate of the amount of money required for the next 
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fiscal year for the support of all the vocational 
schools, and for necessary school sites, buildings, fix- 
tures and supplies, 

(2) The governing body of the municipality shall 
(levy and collect and the clerk shall spread on the 
roll a tax, which together with the other funds pro- 
vided for the same purpose, shall be equal to the 
amount so required by said local board, but such tax 
shall not exceed one and one half mills on the dol- 
lar) consider such estimate and by resolution deter- 
mine and levy the amount to be raised by taxation 
for vocational school purposes for the ensuing year, 
which amount shall be included in the annual mu- 
nicipal budget and be called the “Vocational School 
Tax’. Such tax together with other funds provided 
for the same purpose shall not exceed one and one- 
half mills on the dollar.” 

It also provides that any non-resident, in order to 
attend a vocational school, must get permission of 
the gas body of the municipality in which he 
resides. 


Words in parenthesis to be stricken out of original reading 
of statutes. 


643-A, Mr. Thomson 

Amends (40.21) (5) on non-resident tuition for 
children below 9th grades. When computing tuition 
the cost of supplies and materials used in instruction 
shall be included. 


654-A, Com. on Com. & Manufactures 

Adds a new section (60.20) (34) “The town 
board of any town may in its discretion provide 
transportation for children whose parents are on re- 
lief lists of the county or town, from their homes to 
the nearest available high school.” 


655-A, Com. on Ed. 

Outlines conditions under which counties with pop. 
of 30,000 or more may construct or reconstruct day 
schools for crippled children. 


656-A, Com. on Ed. 

Sets up a new section (59.07) (24) to read, ‘To 
appropriate money for the aid and education of crip- 
pled children.” 


657-A, Com. on Finance 

Creates an interim committee to study a practical 
plan for the payment of real estate taxes in Wiscon- 
sin, extension of time, instalment payments, distribu- 
tion of taxes, handling of delinquency, etc. 


666-A, Mr. Franzkowiak 

A new section is added to the statutes to read: 
70.92 CITY TAX LIMITATIONS. (1) The ag- 
gregate of all tax levies upon real and personal prop- 
erty in any city in the state shall not in any year ex- 
ceed fifteen mi!ls on the dollar of assessed value. 

(2) The limitations of subsection (1) of this sec- 
tion shall apply to all levies, of whatsoever nature, 
made after July 1, 1935. The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall supersede all inconsistent provisions of law. 


674-A, Mr. Wegner 
Appropriates $20,000 annually for scholarships un- 
der state board of vocational education. 


622-A, Jt. Com. on Finance 

In general, it is a revision of the state income tax 
law. Does not change the brackets but stops five loop- 
holes for tax evasion by deductions, exemptions, eva- 
sions by manipulatory sales, etc. Sponsors say it af- 
fects incomes of over $9000 and that returns would 
in several years liquidate the amount now owing the 
state deposit of the retirement fund and provide more 
revenue for the state, localities and counties. 


727-A, Com. on Labor 

“Except in cities of the 4th class, no public school 
band shall be permitted to give any musical service 
except for school functions.” 


730-A, Com. on Judiciary 

Amends 40.64 (1) pertaining to establishment of 
union H. S, districts. Permits such area, irrespective 
of valuation, if it has a Jr. H. S., to establish a H. S. 
district if State Supt. is satisfied it can maintain such 
without undue tax hardship. 


732-A, Com. on Ed. 

Appropriates $5,000 for manuals, pamphlets and 
literature on teaching of safety and accident preven- 
tion to be furnished to the schools. 


736-A, Mr. Grobschmidt 

“RESTRICTIONS ON GIFTS TO UNIVERSITY 
AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. No gift shall be ac- 
cepted from any source when the terms of such gift 
in any manner, either directly or indirectly, limit 
the university, the normal schools, the board of re- 
gents of either or any of their faculty, officers or 
employes from conducting the research or teaching to 
which such gift relates in perfect freedom without 
any restriction as to the methods to be employed, the 
manner of doing the work, the conclusions to be 
drawn, or the publicity to be given to the results 
thereof. It is the intent of this section that the uni- 
versity and normal schools shall not receive any gift 
or bequest which in any way limits academic freedom 
in seeking the truth or the teaching and publication 
thereof.” 


751-A, Com. on Judiciary 

Relating to city school budget and levy. City school 
board shall prepare school budget before October, 
estimated amount to be raised by taxation and certify 
such to common council, which body shall cause 
amount so certified to be spread upon the tax roll 
and collected at the same time and in the same man- 
ner as other city taxes. 


776-A, Com. on Judiciary 

Amends the statute governing establishment of 
high school districts (40.62) (1) by adding: “except 
that if such district irrespective of valuation has a 
junior high school, the state superintendent may, 
after an investigation, permit the establishment of a 
high school, if he is satisfied that the district, to- 
gether with the aid provided by law, and prospective 
tuition, can maintain such high school without ex- 
acting an undue hardship upon the taxpayers of the 
district.” 


(Continued on page 435) 
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What About the 





Obscure COMMUNITIES? 


HE tide of human thoughts and efforts, 
T through the duration of the economic de- 
pression has been directed at the colossal gov- 
ernmental forces with such effective tactics that 
money has been pouring out of the public treas- 
ury in a volume most astounding for every con- 
ceivable maladjustment within the precincts of 
human want. Well defined paths beaten deep 
by hungry marchers, bonus marchers, Townsend 
marchers, lobbyists, and job seekers, direct our 
own plight to the door of the executive man- 
sions of this great nation’s capitol from every 
obscure nook and cranny in the land. The a 
testations, however truthful and sincere, from 
Washington’s experts and statisticians, are ren- 
dered feeble and unconvincing when caught in 
the thundering and voluminous maelstrom of 
congressional debate which is still further am- 
plified by the press of the land and reverbera- 
tions roll and peal from the insurmountable 
mass of public sentiment. The lawmaker’s affin- 
ity for publicity and vote collecting accentuates 
an already acute situation and he is swept along 
by the pleas of the destitute and the threats of 
the influential. The result is obviously a bill to 
our posterity for services received by the present 
generation. The governmental leaders, with 
= on their wrinkled brows, frantically 
erret out new methods of taxation. In this sys- 
tematic scramble for financial support the ap- 
peals of educators and those in the business of 
education have been ignored with brazen audac- 
ity. The school expenditures in Wisconsin 
have been beheld, with gleaming eyes, by ad- 
ministrative budget slashers, much to the cha- 
grin and dismay of our school system. Increas- 
ing administrative expenditures collided with 
decreasing state income and the school system 
had to absorb the major shock of the collision. 
The schools of Wisconsin shook as with a con- 
vulsion and some of our pioneer schools had to 
leave the scene of combat, The result is that 
some of Wisconsin's future citizens will point 
to our state flag with an accusing finger and as- 
sert in a discouraged voice that they have been 
robbed of their just rights which are inherent 
in a democracy. 

It is a duty and a privilege of the state to edu- 
cate its own. It furthermore, is a grave and sol- 
emn responsibility, to its future workers and 
supporters. The backwood’s child is a living, 
human organism; an integral part of this great 
State of Wisconsin regardless of where he is 


A. B. Norco 


Phillips 





located. Should then the geographical distribu- 
tion of its children be a reason for neglect or 
discrimination? Is the young one to blame that 
our state limits circumscribe areas greatly differ- 
ing in resources and values? Is not then the 
poorest and most inconspicuous child in the 
state an heir to the benefits derived from the 
richer sections where his cousin is lavished with 
luxury and opportunity? Is he not entitled to 
state recognition because he is illuminating the 
far reaches of the state’s innermost depths and 
striving with pioneer enthusiasm to make his 
state supreme among states? Should he not have 
the same assurance of a “chance” in this highly 
specialized and complex social structure, to earn 
a livelihood of his own choosing, as others do 
where educational opportunity is abundant? 
This child, this pioneer waif, is ours, our very 
own and his wants and needs must be heard and 
administered to. His educational development is 
even a greater responsibility to the moral pride 
of a state than the development of road systems 
through its obscure corners. 


Good Roads—Good Education 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Kentucky, said, “If the state assumes the tre- 
sponsibility of building roads through parts of 
the county where there are no people, then it 
must also assume the responsibility of building 
schools and supporting them where the people 
are, regardless of their ability to pay.” If the 
United States is justified to build great irriga- 
tion dams in the dry parts of the West, and 
finance the construction of the Tennessee Valley 
Works, where it can’t possibly help all the peo- 
ple who must help pay for it, then it should do 
as much for all parts of domains where people 
live and want. 
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Many editorials have been written and many 
cartoons have been drawn to direct the public 
eye toward the high cost of a multiplicity of 
small units of government. Can’t we also ac- 
cuse the great many school districts and their 
costs, of extravagance? Could we not save 
money if we adopted the County Unity plan of 
school administration? This has been done in 
some states and reports come to us of great sav- 
ings. However, the idea has not reached the 
ground floor of people’s minds and it will take 


a lot of education and high pressure salesman- 
ship before we can shake the people from their 
sentiments regarding the present cumbersome, 
expensive and antique system. As economists 
and educators have pronounced this a healthy 
plan it is now up to our educational organiza- 
tions, national, state and local to bring the facts 
before the eyes of the people and explain its 
machinery to them. Wisconsin Teachers asso- 
ciation, we are looking to you to lead us to the 
front. 





Education in The 1935 Legislature 


(Continued from page 433) 


780-A, Messrs. Weissleder, Kretlow and 
Franzkowiak 

Amends Section 8, Chapter 459 of the laws of 
1907 relating to adoption of text books in Milwaukee 
by adding the following: “Said school board shall es- 
tablish and ascertain in such schools under its con- 
trol such classes of instruction in such foreign lan- 
guages as are petitioned for by parents of children 
attending such respective schools when such petition 
is signed by the parents of a sufficient number of chil- 
dren attending such school to form one or more 
classes or grades of instruction in such foreign lan- 
guage at such respective school or schools. The peti- 
tion of the parents of fifty or more children attending 
any such school for the establishment of such in- 
struction in the specified foreign languages in such 
school shall be prima facie evidence 7 the sufficiency 
as to the number of children being in attendance at 
such school to establish and commence such instruc- 
tion therein,” 


784-A, Jt. Com. on Finance, amending tuition 
charge for high school training classes 

To (40.45) (3) is added the following qualifica- 
tion: ‘except that the tuition charge shall be the ac- 
tual net cost to the high school district but in no case 
more than two dollars per pupil per week. The 
amount of tuition shall be determined by dividing 
the total net cost of operating such teacher's training 
a per week by the total enrollment for such 
week. 


Comments 


High school aid bills have not been reported out 
of the Committee on Joint Finance. There were no 
arguments set forth at the hearing against high school 
aid. All admitted its necessity. Differences of opinion 
centered around the source of revenue. 

Homestead exemption bills failed to receive legis- 
lative sanction, the members showing no disposition 
to withdraw present sources of revenue. 

Bill 256-A, on retirement age, was considered at 
length by the officers, executive committee and legis- 
lative committee of the association, whereupon unani- 
mous opposition was voted. On Saturday, April 20, 
the three retirement boards issued the following 
statement: 


“The three retirement boards of the Uni- 
versity, the State Teachers’ Colleges and the 


Public Schools of Wisconsin, in joint session 
responded to requests from teachers in the 
various educational services of the state for 
a factual analysis of the Bill 256-A and the 
proposed substitute amendment, and found the 
facts to be as follows: 


(1) “Passage of the bill will require the tax 
payers of the state to pay approxi- 
mately $80,000 a year additional taxes. 


(2) “Only 140 teachers outside of the City 
of Milwaukee will be required to re- 
tire this year if the law is passed. Of 
these 92 are in the public schools, 30 
in the Teachers’ Colleges, and 18 in 
the University. A large number of 
these would retire without compulsory 
laws and without the additional bur- 
den on the taxpayers. 


(3) “The assumption made by advocates 
for Bill 256-A is that teachers now in 
the state service who are 65 years of 
age and over now have or will have 
after the passage of this bill a retire- 
ment income that will support them. 
The facts do not warrant the assump- 
tion. Of the 92 public school teachers 
who will be forced to retire, 17 would 
receive less than $25.00 per month, 16 
from $25.00 to $50.00, 27 from $75.00 
to $100.00, and only 11, or 13 per cent, 
would receive over $100.00 per month. 
Many of these will be compelled to 
enter other lines of employment to 
obtain a living. 

(4) “Mandatory retirement of teachers 
might well remain a matter for local 
school boards and boards of regents 
who have first hand knowledge and in- 
formation regarding these teachers.” 


Hearings on tax limitation bills were held recently. 
On account of the large crowd attending, not all 
were heard. They may be scheduled for re-hearing in 
the near future. 

The budget bill has been reported out but is not 
yet in print. Elementary school aid is restored to an 
amount which, we are informed, will make pro-rat- 
ing unnecessary. Other aids have been increased. 

Thus far about 1200 bills have been introduced. 
It looks like a long session. 
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E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HirsCHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


C. ELLSWORTH STILES 
Chippewa Falls 


A. C. GiBBs 
Columbus 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


L. A. VOELL 
Fond du Lac 


Howarpb GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. ©, SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F. E. Hoarp 
Kenosha 


Cuas, E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


DALTON & DAVIES 
Manitowoc 


Ray E. GILe 
Merrillan 


MorTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


F. G. SwoBODA 
Madison 


VERYL F, COURTIER 
Madison 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


MAIL THIS COUPON 








GEORGE W. McCLUNG 
Milwaukee 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 





GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 





; 
---if you are sure of an income that 
will take care of you for the rest of your 
life .... and have lived a worry-free 


life that leaves you in good health, to 
enjoy retirement. 


Financial independence in your later 
years can be definitely assured if you 
plan now for those years, and provide 
for them through an tna Retirement 
Annuity. Individual retirement may 
start at any age between 50 and 70. 


Telephone the local Atna Life man 
listed on this page, or mail the coupon 
below. The tna will help you plan for 
security, happiness - - - contentment. 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


fro-------- 


Founded 1850 


free service to teachers. 


600) 
1000 


Symbol of Name 


Security 


TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS 


Milwaukee 


J. P. HILus 
Milwaukee 


Max J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 


CHARLES T, COHEN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM C, HAREN 
Monroe 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


Scotr A. Cairy 
Platteville 


W. H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


RoBeErtT T. ROBERTS 
Randolph 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


Orto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OpPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
W hitewater 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


WILLIAM H. LICHTE 
Wauwatosa 





| A FREE Service to Wisconsin Teachers 


lam interested in Annuity information through your 
Please tell me what an income of 
$ 50C) per month starting at age 


600] would cost me. 


650] 

Securing this 
informa- 
tion does not 
obligate me in 
any way. 











MRS. NEMEC, ROY IHLENFELDT, NEW SUPERVISORS 


Mrs. Lois G. Nemec, county su- 
perintendent of Bayfield county, 
and Roy Ihlenfeldt, county super- 
intendent of Kenosha county were 
recently appointed new state super- 





Mrs. Lois Nemec 


visors, filling the vacancies which 
have occurred through the death 
of A. A. Thomson and the resig- 
nation of George S. Dick. 

Mr. Ihlenfeldt will assume his 
duties on June Ist, and Mrs. 
Nemec will begin her work with 
the State Department on August Ist. 

















Student Survey Made at Platteville S. T. C. 
Shows How Average Student Spends Time 


Eating-Sleeping-Study 
Habits Revealed 

Recently the Platteville State 
Teachers college made a survey 
concerning student habits, expendi- 
tures, and interests, which revealed 
some interesting facts for educators. 
The survey covered the entire stu- 
dent body, and concerned itself 
with such factors as habits of sleep, 
eating, study, recreation, average 
expenditures for living expenses, 
etc. 

Results indicated that the aver- 
age student at Platteville State 
Teachers college studies 23.32 
hours per week, sleeps 55.77 hours, 
eats for 9.96 hours, spends 13.60 
hours in recreation, uses another 
4.95 hours in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities, and enjoys 60.20 hours in 
loafing, yawning, sitting and think- 
ing... or just sitting. Study hours 
run pretty evenly for most courses, 
though Practical Teaching uses up 
more than the average while the 
least time is spent on courses de- 
voted to Animal Husbandry and 
Rural Life. 

The average student at Platte- 
ville State Teachers college pays 
$25.60 for room per semester, 
$43.11 for board and only $13.44 
for incidentals. 

The age groups attending the 








Adult Ed. Conference at 


Milwaukee, May 20-22 

The annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will be held at Milwaukee, 
May 20-22. Monday night's ses- 
sion will be at the Vocational 
school; all others at the Hotel 
Schroeder, 

An attractive program in this in- 
creasingly important phase of edu- 
cation has been arranged. Speakers 
include Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker, Glenn Frank, A. L. 
Threlkeld, supt. of the Denver 
schools, President Henry W. Wris- 
ton of Lawrence college, and Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. 

Local arrangements are in charge 
of M. L. Dudgeon, Marion Nep- 
rud, C, W. Purin, R. L. Cooley, 
and H. M. Genskow. 


school are indicated in the fact that 
344 could not vote, 94 who could 
that did, and 43 who could but 
didn’t. 

When indicating questions of 
paramount importance to Wiscon- 
sin and the nation as a whole the 
subjects of disarmament, crime pre- 
vention, unemployment, taxation, 
and work relief ranked highest. 

















“Put on your old grey bonnet” and get 
ready for your class reunion . . . that is, 
if you attended the University of Wiscon- 
sin and managed to last out four years, so 
that you were handed a sheepskin on one 
of these dates . . . 1885, 1890, 1897, 1900, 
1905, 1910, 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
Or, if you were active in the Glee Club, 
Home Economic association, or the Wom- 


_ 


en’s Physical Education association your 
bodily presence is cordially requested. 


Many events are being planned for the 
week end of June 22-23, with many of the 
classes having get-togethers on Friday the 
21st. So come back early, and get in on all 
the fun. For further details write Alumni 
Headquarters, Memorial Union, Madison. 


fe 
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SCHOOLMEN’S CONFERENCE AT “U”, JULY 15-19 


Plans have been completed for 
the 1935 schoolmen’s conference, 
to be held at the University the 
week of July 15-19. As in the past, 
the program has been prepared by 
the School of Education, with con- 
ference details worked out by mem- 
bers of the faculty, under the 
chairmanship of Professor John 
Guy Fowlkes. 


Informal conferences for city su- 
perintendents, county superintend- 
ents, and high-school principals 
will be arranged for the morning 
hours, if desired. Those in attend- 
ance are also invited to visit classes. 


The programs will consist of a 
series of round-table conferences. 
Students registered in the regular 
summer session are cordially in- 
vited to the round-table discus- 
sions. Bring any material which 
you have developed in connection 
with instrumental units, school 
budgets, etc. 


There is no fee for officials of 
Wisconsin schools; for officials of 
schools outside of Wisconsin there 
will be a fee of $10.00. Arrange- 
ments have been made for living 
quarters for both men and _ their 
wives in the dormitories along the 
lake at an approximate cost of $10. 
a person for the week, including 
board and room. 


For further information, write 
Professors A. S. Barr, F. L. Clapp, 
or J. G. Fowlkes, Chairman, En- 
gineering Building, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 





Reynolds, Richmond on 
Central W.T.A. Program 


Rollo G. Reynolds, principal of 
the Horace Mann school, New 
York City and James H. Richmond, 
state superintendent of Kentucky 
are scheduled to speak at the next 
convention of the Central Wiscon- 
sin Teachers association, at Wau- 
sau, October 4, according to word 
we recently received from W. F. 
Kruschke, Rhinelander, president 
of the Central association. Both 
speakers are well known to Wis- 
consin teachers, having appeared 
on the state convention program 
last fall. 


The third speaker secured is F. L. 
Eversell, president of Huron col- 
lege, Huron, South Dakota, 








88 Wisconsin Schools 
In Good-Will Contest 


According to word we have re- 
ceived from Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 
ford, Kenosha, Wisconsin schools 
rank third in the number of en- 
tries submitted in the annual com- 
petitive examination on the League 
of Nations, as a part of the world- 
wide observance of Good-Will day, 
May 18. At the time we received 
the report 88 Wisconsin high 
schools had entered the competi- 
tion, as compared with 191 entries 
from Pennsylvania and 131 from 
the New York high schools. 


The winner of the national con- 
test will be awarded a free trip to 
Europe, while state winners will 
receive a ag 8 cash prizes, de- 
termined by local members in 
charge of the contest arrangements. 
Mrs. Bradford has written many al- 
lied organizations to suggest the 
granting of cash divisional prizes, 
so if her plans materialize quite a 
few Wisconsin high school students 
will be awarded divisional prizes. 





May Radio Broadcast for 
“Our American Schools’’ 


The May broadcasts Our Ameri- 
can Schools, over NBC, Saturday 
evenings 5:30-6:00, EST, are as 
follows: 

May 18—How to Tell Stories to 
Children 

John Martin, Editor, 

“John Martin’s Book 

—The Child’s Maga- 

zine,’ New York, 
4 


May 25—Concert under Direction 
of 


E. N. C. Barnes, Su- 
pervisor of Music, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Importance of 
Music in the School Pro- 
gram 
H. V. Holloway, State 
Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Dover, 
Delaware 


June 1—The School Principal 
Surveys Her Job 

Program in charge of 
Eva G. Pinkston, Sec- 
retary, Department of 
Elementary 
School Principals, 
NEA, Washing- 
toa, (D: CG. 





H. S. Poetry Festival 
Held at ‘‘U”’ in April 


The first state high school poetry 
festival, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Department of 
Speech was held in Madison on 
April 12, under the direction of 
Professor Gertrude E. Johnson. 

Unlike most contests the out- 
and-out competitive spirit was min- 
imized, as the thirty boys and girls 
representing high schools from va- 
rious parts of the state met and 
read poetry of Witter Bynner. 
After each student had read the 
same poetry, ten honor readers 
were chosen, and these students 
presented a forty-five minute pro- 
gram, devoted to the works of 
Witter Bynner, before an audience 
of two hundred, at the Memorial 
Union. 

Schools represented in the fes- 
tival were Sheboygan, West Bend, 
Oconomowoc, West Allis, Wau- 
watosa, Shorewood, Milwaukee, 
Madison (West, East, Central and 
Wisconsin High), Cambridge, 
Deerfield, Beaver Dam, Janesville, 
and Edgerton, Honor readers came 
from Madison West, Milwaukee, 
Shorewood, Wauwatosa, West 
Bend, Sheboygan, Cambridge, West 
Allis, and Wisconsin High school. 

All of the contestants had lunch 
together, at which time the follow- 
ing people spoke: Professor C. F. 
Gillin of the Romance language de- 
a gad Professor Henry Ew- 
ank, speech; Registrar Frank O. 
Holt; Assistant Dean Susan Davis; 
Margaret Ashmun, well known 
writer; and the honor guest, Louise 
Ayers Garnett, poet. 

The festival was planned and 
executed by Professor Gertrude 
Johnson. It was decided to make 
the festival an annual event, though 
next year’s meeting will consist of 


-a two-day meeting. Miss Krog of 


Janesville and Miss Jax of Beaver 
Dam were made chairmen of next 
year's event. 





Elsner and Wippermann 
on Credit Committee 


A. A. Elsner, Cassville was re- 
cently elected a director of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Credit Union, suc- 
ceeding Blanche McCarthy, who te- 
signed following her marriage last 
February. 

E. G. Wippermann, Columbus 
was elected as a member of the 
credit committee, succeeding Frank 
V. Powell, of the state department. 














Its Name Indicates Its Character 





















FREE 
BOOKLET! 


If you are inter- 
ested in opening an 
insurance agency 
you will be inter- 
ested in securing a 
copy of Life Under- 
writing as a Ca- 
reer. Write for 
your copy today 

. it is FREE 




























Lincoln said: 


“Always bear in mind that your own resolution to succeed is 
more important than any other one thing.” 


Do You Earn As Mueh 
As You Are WORTH? 


If your present income is not a measure of your real worth 
we are able to offer you an opportunity with a splendid 
future. The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, a 
strong organization with excellent national standing, is look- 
ing for a few men of exceptional talent to handle part of the 
Wisconsin territory. 


An inquiry or an interview does not obligate you in any way. 
Write or call either agency listed below. 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Write to: 

Robert L. Hesse General Agents Hugh M. Holmes 
Insurance Bldg., Madison Bankers Bldg., Milwaukee 


























THE ANNUAL REPORT | 


TO THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


WILL BEHASY... 


j You are using the PRACTICAL SCHOOL FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM designed by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes. 


In addition to the regular comprehensive Accounting System 
for larger school systems —the Junior Practical Accounting 
System is now ready for Village Systems and State Graded 
Schools. 


Numbers of the columns of the Junior Practical Accounting 
System correspond to the numbers of the columns in the new 
Annual State Report. 


WRITE FOR PRICES — OR A SET “ON APPROVAL” 


—— EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. —— 


‘“‘Complete School Service’’ 
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Holt Succeeds Snell as 
““U”’ Extension Head 


Frank O. Holt, university regis- 
trar for many years, was recently 
named dean of the U. of W. exten- 
sion division, succeeding Chester 
Snell. The appointment was made 
through unanimous approval of the 
university board of regents. 


Mr. Holt has been a prominent 
educator in Wisconsin for many 
years, at one time being president 
of the Wisconsin Teachers associa- 
tion, during the time when he was 
superintendent of schools at Janes- 
ville. 


Since he became registrar at the 
university Mr. Holt has introduced 
several innovations, such as fresh- 
man orientation week in the fall 
and a state-wide testing program 
among high school students seek- 
ing admission to the university. 

We wish to unite with Mr. 
Holt’s many friends in the profes- 
sion to wish him success in his new 
position. 


Paul Vincent Heads 
City Supts. for 1935 


Paul Vincent, Stevens Point, was 
elected president of the City Su- 
perintendents association at the an- 
nual meeting of the group, held at 
Madison on April 26-27. R. W. 
Bardwell, Madison was elected vice 
president; R, J. McMahon, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer; and 
T. J. McGlynn of De Pere and 
William Hansen of Stoughton were 
elected to the board of directors. 








Van Brunt Memorial 


School at Horicon 


Planned for Beauty as Well as Utility 


Utility and architectural beauty 
are two factors which are too often 
divorced in the planning of school 
buildings, but now and then one 
encounters a school building which 
has been planned with both beauty 
and usefulness in mind. Such a 
structure is the Van Brunt Memo- 
rial school at Horicon, where each 
part of the building is planned to 
please the student's eyes as well as 
to develop his mental talents. 

Each room in the Van Brunt 
Memorial school is designed to cre- 
ate in the minds of the children a 
love for beauty and art. In each 
room one finds at least one picture 
which is a masterpiece in its field. 
The same idea is developed in the 
use of the bulletin boards, as they 
are all used as display charts for 
art creations of the students and 
other items of art. 

The kindergarten of the Van 
Brunt school is exceptionally well 
planned, with a natural fireplace, 
padded benches, and many colorful 
pictures. All of the furniture, dis- 
play borders, and blackboards are 
“scaled down” to correspond with 
the physical stature of the five-year- 
olds. 

The auditorium contains some 
interesting paintings, by Armin O. 
Hansen. They are allegorical in 
character, one portraying the early 
stages in the life of the pioneer 
when _ educational opportunities 
were scarce, and the other pictur- 
ing the life of the pioneer after 
taking advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. Other pictures by the same 
artist grace the side walls of the 








—E—————__=]]____===_= 
| English-Speech Note 


All people interested in 
combining the Speech and 
English sections at the 
| 1935 meeting of the 

Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers Association in 
Madison are requested to 








| write their opinions to 
Miss Agnes Krog, 612 
Court St., Janesville, Wis- 
consin, or to Miss Ruth 
Strong, Lake Mills, Wis- 
consin. The plan is to 
pool the funds and get 
one program with one 
speaker for Speech and 
one for English. 

















auditorium. They depict Horicon 
as an Indian village in 1832, the 
first passenger train arriving in 
Horicon on Christmas day, 1856, 
D. C. Van Brunt in his wagon 
shop making the first seeder in 
1860, a hunter’s shanty on Steam- 
boat Island, in the Horicon marsh, 
and Horicon’s contribution to the 
World War. Two other paintings 
in the auditorium were painted by 
a Milwaukee artist, Carl Van 
Treeck, depicting the wild game 
life in the Horicon marsh. 

With such surroundings it is easy 
to believe that the students of Van 
Brunt Memorial school will ab- 
sorb a sincere interest in and an 
appreciation of fine works of art. 


—Annette M. Roberts, 
Teacher of 7th Grade, Horicon 


Interior View of Van Brunt Memorial auditorium, showing paintings by 
Armin O, Hansen and Carl Van Treeck 
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Trail Riding in 
GLACIER PARK 





This authentic Black- 
feet Indian pictograph 
is their invitation to 
ride their old scenic 
trails through the 


eS heart of Glacier Park. 


And the Great Northern invites you to 
enjoy the comforts of the air-conditioned 
Empire Builder—low summer fares, no 
Pullman surcharges, meals as low as 50c 
—between Chicago and Seattle. Step off 
at Glacier Park. Liberal stop-over allowed. 
For full details, SEND FOR OUR NEW 
BOOKLET “Trail Riding in Glacier Park.” 


Route of the AIR-CONDITIONED 





EXPOSITION 


BRAND CANYON 
CARLSBAD 





AIVERSIDE- M7 LOWE 
CARAIID GORGE 
IwOlAN puesto 








TR AVEL To The GOLDEN 
SOUTHWEST 
on the famous 
South West Limited 
Grand Canyon Limited 


and Golden State Limited ™'"* 
Visiting The 


CALIFORNIA— 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
GRAND CANYON 
CARLSBAD CAVERN 
INDIAN PUEBLO - MT. LOWE 
RIVERSIDE - CARRISO GORGE 
LOS ANGELES - OLD TOWN 


Personally Escorted by 
ALBERT J. PETELINZ, Architect 


Parties Leave Milwaukee and Chicago 
JUNE 16 - JULY 7 - JULY 28 - AUG. 18 - SEPT. 15 
write for descriptive folders 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 





701 North Water St. - Milwaukee, Wis. 
EMPIRE BUILDER SANTE FE SYSTEM 
401 Majestic Bldg. - Milwaukee, Wis. 
LIBERAL STOP-OVERS EN ROUTE SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
ou 77 East Jackson Blvd. - Chicago, Ill. 
mete”: 4 etiam ROCK ISLAND LINES 


GREAT 


NORTHERN 





903 Majestic Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Small Party Foreign Travel Service 


536 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








sSitaiatnee tee ete 


14ons 5 *199*" 


~ RAILWAY 
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WISCONSIN KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY GROUP 
WILL STUDY IMPORTANT PROBLEMS NEXT YEAR 


Each year the Education Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Kindergar- 
ten—Primary Association studies a 
problem of particular interest to 
the kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers in the state. 

Last year, the committee selected 
the following topic as their sub- 
ject for study: “Standards of Pro- 
motion from Kindergarten to First 
Grade, and from First Grade to 
Second Grade.’ Questionnaires on 
the subject were sent out to kinder- 
garten and primary teachers and su- 
pervisors all over the state, and the 
results were compiled and tabu- 
lated. The conclusions follow: 


1. Teachers seem to feel the need 
of a change in standards for pro- 
motion. Thev feel that physical de- 
velopment as well as intellectual 
and social maturity should be given 
more consideration, 

2. There is a wide variety of 
dates of acceptance of children in 
kindergarten. Each of the thirty 
cities studied seems to have its own 
standard. 

3. Six of the thirty cities have 
mid-year promotions. 

4. All schools studied use intel- 
ligence, information, or reading 
readiness tests as an aid to pro- 
motion from the kindergarten to 
Grade One. 

5. Promotion from Grade One to 
Grade Two is based largely on 
achievement in reading. Most 
schools use a reading test. The 
teachers agree that the physical and 
social maturity plus chronological 
age and teacher’s judgment should 
have a larger place in this year of 
promotion. 

6. Three cities have a non-read- 
ing first grade. 

7. All kindergarten teachers who 
responded consciously work to 
prepare kindergarten children for 
first grade reading. They base their 
work on a rich social studies pro- 
gtam, one which constantly devel- 
ops reading readiness, 

8. Reading is not taught in the 
kindergarten. 

The committee has been unable 
to obtain any statistics on the suc- 
cess of children in the grades based 
on the relation of their mental or 
chronological ages at the time of 
promotion to Grade One. 

After the study of these ques- 
tionnaires was completed, the mem- 
bers of the Education Committee 
concluded that they had chosen a 
problem which could not be solved 
in a year but would have to be 
continued in order that any sug- 
gestions for state wide standards 








Freshman Day Is Aid 
To Incoming Students 


One of the most important school 
activities at Eau Claire Senior High 
school is the orientation program 
offered incoming students, under 
the heading of Freshman Day. Ac- 
cording to Grace Nystrom, who has 
written us a short article on this 
important school day, ‘the open- 
ing week of school generally finds 
the faculty too busy and the stu- 
dent body too knowingly wise to 
give sympathetic answers to the 
hundred and one questions of the 
constantly perplexed new-comers 
who are wandering about under- 
foot.” 

Space does not permit us to print 
Miss Nystrom’s article in full, and 
many school people are informed 
in a general way as to the methods 
employed in promoting a successful 
orientation program, But the activ- 
ity in Eau Claire Senior High 
school is especially worthwhile in- 
asmuch as the students rather than 
the faculty plan the events of the 
day set aside for the jittery freshies. 
The Girl Reserves, under the su- 
pervision of Miss Eli Otteson and 
Miss Druscilla Elmgren, have 
planned and organized the activities 
of Freshman Day. Small hand 
books, of aid to incoming students, 
are prepared and distributed. Short- 
ly before the opening of school all 
new students are contacted through 
the press, and a meeting is ar- 
ranged for the Friday preceding the 
opening of school. 

On Freshman Day each Girl Re- 
serve acts as a “teacher”, helping 
students to fill out programs, ac- 
quainting them with school rules, 
after which they all re-assemble in 
the school auditorium and receive 
general instructions. Finally they 
go through the movements of a 
regular class day, and at the end 
of the instructional period they 
“feel at home” and ready to start 
real school on the following Mon- 


day. 





Rotating Activity Plan 
Developed at Lone Rock 


In order to meet the problem of 
providing school time for activities 
in an already crowded day, a rather 
unusual type of rotating schedule 
has been introduced in the Lone 
Rock High School by Principal 
Quincy Doudna and his staff. 
When activities met after school, 
many of the rural pupils were un- 
able to participate. This not only 
deprived these pupils of the pleas- 
ure and training of the activities, 
but also deprived the activities of 
considerable talent. It was found 
impossible to use seven academic 
periods and one activities period 
with the present number of teach- 
ers, so the rotating schedule was 
planned. 


There are eight blocks or groups 
of classes, which are designated by 
the first eight letters of the alpha- 
bet. Thus in an eight period day, 
Group A would come the first pe- 
riod and Group H would come the 
eighth period, if the schedule did 
not rotate. Under the plan of rota- 
tion, the groups move forward one 
period each day as shown in the 
following table. 


Day MT W 
pees 


a | 


KAM OOPS mr 
xMOOwW> TO 
KODOP> TO 
MOPS TO as 
AFe TAMA 4 
ALOUMMOOP < 
KMOnmAOOwr 4 
SamOagw> tl 


B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
x 


OIA awne 


Although the schedule is differ- 
ent every day, no confusion has 
been noticed, since the blocks of 
classes always bear the same rela- 
tion to each other, and school starts 
each morning with the group that 
follows that held the seventh pe- 
riod on the preceding day. 





might be advanced. A question- 
naire is now being sent to the su- 
perintendents in the state in order 
that the committee may study the 
administrative angle as well as that 
of the classroom teacher and super- 
visor. The response will determine 
the next step to be taken to make 
the committee findings usable as a 
basis for a really worthwhile con- 
tribution to the primary field. 





The Education Committee, asks 
the cooperation of any person in- 
terested in their problem. They will 
welcome any contribution. Please 
send your suggestions to either: 


Kindergarten Chairman—Miss Lillian 
Bunteschu, 4037 North Lake Drive, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Primary Chairman—Miss Dorothy For- 
ler, 1700 East Chateau Place, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Oo ot 
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Attractive 


VACATION TOURS 


Escorted. Select. All Expense. 
By Modern Motor Coach 


Western Parks & Canadian Rockies 


a0 days atarting JULY. 6........-~...-. $285 

15 days JUNE 15 and AUG. 10 ----~---. $145 
Eastern Canada & Adirondacks 

ai days JULY §& end AUG. 17_.~........ $225 


Finest hotels and interesting Itineraries. 
Rates quoted from any point. Write for our 
illustrated literature. 


LECKIE TOURS 


% Thos. Cook & Son, Wagons Lits Inc. 





FOR 


Your Vacation 


AN UNUSUAL PACIFIC $429” 


NORTHWEST TOUR 


All-Expense From CHICAGO 














350 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 





WANT A STEADY JOB? 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Many early examinations ex- 
pected. Big pay, short hours, and pleasant work. Write 
aaa He to Franklin Institute, Dept. $188, Rochester, 
N. for ee tests, free list of positions ‘for teachers 
and Ban particulars telling you how to get them. 


@ Tour Glacier National Park—Port- 
land—Seattle—Victoria—Vancouver— 
Banff and Lake Louise. Everything 
included. Return Railroad Ticket —All 
Meals—Sleeping Car Accommodation 
—First Class Hotels — Sightseeing. 
Leave Chicago June 23—July 14— 
August 4 and 18 on Great Northern 
Railway’s famous Empire Builder. 
If you fail to consider this tour — 
you will be missing the outstanding 
vacation bargain of the year. 
For descriptive literature write, phone or call 








GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 South Clark St., Chicago, Phone Ran. 6700 





Langdon Hall is close to Lake Mendota’s 
boating and bathing. See page 451. 




















CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(35th Year Under the Same Proprietor) 


Candidates Furnished for All Classes of Teaching Positions 
Free Enrollment 


W. E. CHASE, Proprietor 


Photograph Service 
2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 








FOR GOOD NATIONAL ‘ASSOCIATION Write for list of 
POSITIONS . agencies recognized 
FOR GOOD of TEACHERS AGENCIES | gna recommended 
TEACHERS Secretary—532 Genesee Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. by leading educators 





We placed many more teachers ia 

1934 than in 193. We ex an- 

other big year in 1935. Write for 
and full information. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Teacher outlook is 
unquestionably the 























best since 1929. Member National Association Teachers Agencies blank and 
cher his howed a marked improvement. 
TEACHERS AGENCY isthe ctncstary schect Gail: there's great demand lor excel- 






In the elementary 
lent teachers or degrees. Many High — are rat for 


t — = M st Enroll ea 
ps me ESS ree STERER BLDG. 28 
JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO. I 





49th Year—Large and alert Teachers’ Place- 
ment Bureau. Placements first three months 1935 
increased 3.2 times those of like period in 1934. 
Encouraging indication. Send for folder today. 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, 535--5th Ave., New York 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Bidg., Spokane 











Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


™ PARKE 


RELIABLE PLACEMENT AND PHOTO SERVICE 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518- 519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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THE NEW 
Filmo “Ss” 
S125 


This new Filmo S Projector proves that 
Bell & Howell can accomplish great 
things in economical projection as well 
as in technical perfection. The Model S 
contains the same scientific design, the 
same quality materials, the same flawless 
workmanship that have made Filmo the 
world’s finest 16 mm. projection machine. 
Bell & Howell was determined that no 
school need be without the high quality 
projection of a Filmo. 








Now! 16 mm. Movies in any 
Auditorium with the Filmo Aud- 
itorium Projector — 1000-watt. 








The new Filmo Auditorium Projector, 
with 1000 watt illumination, is fully ca- 
pable in the largest school auditorium, 
showing pictures of brilliance heretofore 
achieved only with 35 mm. projectors. 


All Filmo Projectors are available to 
schools at moderate rentals. 


PHOTOART HOUSE 


844 N. PLANKINTON AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 
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JUNE 30° JULY 6 


A glorious opportunity to enjoy the cool comfort, tonic 
air and matchless grandeur of the Rockies! And to com- 
bine education with recreation ! 








Special and advanced summer courses at Colorado Col- 
lege, University of Denver, State Teachers’ College and 
aaa of Colorado. Unique educational program at 
Y.M.C.A. Conference Camp, Estes Park. Meals and 
lodging at moderate rates. 
Most Convenient and Comfortable Service. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


Air-Conditioned Throughout 
Chair Cars, Sleepers, Diner, Observation-Lounge 
Only one night en route Chicago to the Rockies 
For All-Expense Tour information, summer school circulars, 
tickets, reservations, apply to 
O. D. Garvey, D. F. & P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
903 ~~ Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

hone Marquette 1542 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 



























GRAND CANYON— 
YELLOWSTONE 
OR?? 


Some teachers will go to Yellowstone, 
others to the Grand Canyon for their 
summer vacation. 


Many others will be looking for an 
opportunity to make some extra money 
in anticipation of a trip next summer. 


If you are one of these, then write us 
about our proposition for summer sales- 
work. We still have a few desirable 
territories left in which we will place 
representatives. 


Here is a real chance to make that ex- 
tra money. Write us at once giving ref- 
erences and selling experience if any. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 
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Coming Events 


May 14-16—State P. T. A. Convention, at 
Kenosha. 

May 20-22—American Association of Adult 
Education, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 

June 30-July 5—Summer N. E. A., at Denver, 
Colorado. 

July 15-19—Schoolmen’s Conference, U. of 
Wis., Madison. 





L. P. Goodrich, superintendent of schools at Fond 
du Lac was recently re-elected for another three year 
term. 


After three weeks of enforced vacation due to an 
appendicitis operation Prin. J. C. Rutherford of the 
Polk County Normal school returned to work on 
April 15. During Principal Rutherford’s absence Miss 
Ida Ooley was in charge of the Normal; while Miss 
Sadie Arnell of Balsam Lake assisted with the classes. 


The Polk County Normal school was completely 
destroyed by fire on April 17th, with an estimated 
loss of $20,000 to $30,000. ‘The fire started from 
sparks which came.from a bon fire in the school 
yard, where workmen were burning rubbish. Most of 
the equipment and books on the first floor were saved. 
Insurance on the building was $20,000. 


Late 100%ers—Eau Claire County Rural 
and State Graded schools, and the schools of 
Winnebago county. 


An educational pageant, commemorating the three 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Amer- 
ican high school, was held at Cuba City on April 12. 
Over 700 people attended the program, according to 
Principal Robert A. Scott. Such demonstrations are 
the finest kind of “contact points’’ with the public. 


The splendid work being done by the gymnastic 
classes oF the Jefferson school, Sheboygan, under the 
direction of K. Richard Reichmann, was demon- 
strated on the evening of April 8, in an exhibition 
and health program presented in the school kinder- 
atten room before a large gathering of parents and 
riends. 


The Fond du Lac school board has evidenced favor 
of a definite schedule of salaries for teachers, as soon 
as conditions warrant such action. The schedule 
which the board favored for enactment ‘“‘at some fu- 
ture date’ would restore approximately 50% of the 
salary reductions invoked when retrenchments be- 
came necessary two years ago. Under the proposed 
schedule a beginning teacher would receive $1,000 
per year with a maximum salary of $1,400 after eight 
years of experience—in contrast with the top of 
$1,500 on the old schedule used some years ago. 





Langdon Hall, at Lake and Langdon, is near 
heautiful Lake Mendota and the campus. 
See page 451. 
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The Hawkins High school chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America presented a radio broadcast on 
March 13, over station WTAQ, Eau Claire. The pro- 
gram was presented under the direction of Raymond 
Wall, instructor of agriculture at Hawkins High 
school. 


R. G. Hein, vice-principal at South Milwaukee was 
recently elected principal of the Faribault, Minn. 
High school. Mr. Hein has been at South Milwaukee 
for 3 years and before that was principal of the 
Waupun High school. He will begin his new duties 
in August. 


Auditoriums where school and public gatherings 
of all types can be staged will be added to Washing- 
ton Park and William Horlick high schools, Racine, 
if the city council agrees to a plan sponsored by the 
board of education. Original plans for both schools 
included auditoriums but they were eliminated be- 
cause of lack of funds. Portable stages have been 
used in the gymnasiums this past year. 


A significant change has been made in the course 
of study at Barron High school, to better serve the 
needs of the 85% of the student body who do not 
go on to college. Instead of shaping the curriculum 
for college preparation the new courses are being 
planned to train the students in practical lines. Seven 
courses: agriculture, college preparation, commercial, 
general home economics, industrial, arts, and music, 


will be offered. 


Everett C. Hirsch, city superintendent of schools 
at Wausau, was given a substantial raise in salary 
when his contract was renewed recently. 


Charles L. Harper, legal advisor in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, celebrated his 90th 
birthday on April 20th. 


The last meeting of the year for the Platteville 
Women Teachers club was held at the home of the 
out-going president, Greta Gribble, the early part of 
last month. Martha Meyer, first president of the group 
some years ago, was the honored guest. New officers 
elected are: Mrs. Burris, Robbins school, president; 
Katherine Davies, high school, vice president; and 
Gladys Hanson, state teachers college, secretary and 
treasurer. Regular meetings will be resumed next fall. 


It looks as though the youngsters of the lower 
grades are in line for a “new deal” all of their own, 
if Supt. Milton Potter’s suggestion that limits be 
placed on the amount of home work given is adopted 
by the Milwaukee school board. The limitation sug- 
gestion was given before the instruction committee 
and recommended for passage to the city school board. 


H. H. Ryan, principal of Wisconsin High school, 
Madison, attended a convention of the committee on 
the orientation of secondary education, at Ashville, 
N. C. last month. 


Erlin A. Bergman, ag. teacher at Livingston, re- 
cently accepted a teaching position at the Dunn 
County School of Agriculture. 
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VACATION 


FADQUARTERS 





*NorthWestern” offers bar- 
wom gain fares to the N. E. A. 
Convention at Denver and 
the most fascinating scenic 
Wonderlands of the West. 
And this summer “NorthWestern” 
will provide air-conditioned 
comfort throughout 46 of its 
principal trains. Whether you pre- 
fer a vacation nearby or far away 
—for afew days—weeks—or all 
‘ ” summer — “North Western” will 
; a gladly help you plan it. 


se 
ene Y 

BLACK HILLS —nearest and most romantic of 
tea o monnteia regions. Glorious climate 

of So. Dakota —magnificent scenery. 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago as low as $23.30 

Ask about 7-day All-Expense Tours 

NORTH wooDs of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, 
Minnesota. Thousands of spar- 
kling lakes mid fragrant forests only overnight from 


Chicago. Excellent any priced accommodations. 
Round trip long limit fares trom Chicago $4 65 
ore? ae ign oe s 


aslowas - - - 
8 and 15 day All-Expense Trips at Low Cost 
COLORADO The N.E. A. Convention—Rocky Mountain 


National Park—Colorado Springs—the sublime Rock- 
ies. Round trip rail fare from Chicago $27 50 






aslowas - - 


YELLOWSTONE The most amazing grouping of natural 
wonders and beauties in the world. Round 
trip railfarefrom Chicagoaslowas - ~- $46.95 
ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON Stupendous, 
weird rock sculptures, splashed with unbelievably 
vivid coloring. Round trip rail fare from 
Chicago to Cedar City, Utah, as low as . $48.25 
CALIFORNIA This year the California-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Diego — plus fascinating Los 
pan mentees San gnce een verdure 
against snow-capped mountains. Round tri 
rail fare from Chicago aslowas - - : $57.35 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST A vast flowering empire, 


with s pack dren, pt malentic peaks; Mysterious glaciers. 
ound trip rail fare from Chicago as $57.35 
s 


low as SA CPD cans. 
Alaska Side Trips at Low Cost 


CANADIAN ROCKIES—Banff, Lake Louise. Going or 
returning from Pacific Coast, without extra cost. 


CHICAGO :NORTH WESTERN RY. 
ROUTE OF THE CL-) === 


| R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 

| Chicago & North Western Ry, 2302B 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 

| Please send me information about 








Langdon Hall’s shaded garden court is a 
delightful and secluded rest spot. See 
page 451. 











W. N. Skowlund, principal of the Read and Lin- 
coln schools, Oshkosh, has been elected president of 
the Oshkosh Education association, succeeding Ross B. 
Rowen. Other officers are: H. S. Chase, vice presi- 
dent; Hazel Bauter, secretary; J. H. Watson, treas- 
urer; and J. C. Fitzgerald and A. M. Bleyer as mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 


Two new teachers will be engaged at Port Wash- 
ington for next year, taking the places of Elizabeth 

rilling, commercial teacher, and Margaret Miller, 
teacher in the first and second grade room. Both re- 
tiring teachers are resigning this June. 


John Harmon, in charge of shop work at the Dunn 
County School of Agriculture recently resigned, and 
his place will be taken by Mr. Sommervold, a gradu- 
ate of Stout who has taught two years in Duquesne, 
Penn. 


Henry E. Smith, superintendent of schools at She- 
boygan, was recently. re-elected for a three-year term. 


The following teachers in the town of Alto, Fond 
du Lac county have been re-engaged for next year: 
Joan Vanden Hoek, Marion Hull, Margaret Loom- 
ans, and Hannah Lemennes. Lois Tavs has been hired 
to teach at the Burbank school in place of Lois 
Veleker, who has resigned. 


One new teacher, Fern McEssy, now teaching at 
the Elmwood school near Fond du Lac, has Fe 
added to the Brandon faculty for next year, taking 
the place of Anita Struebling, who has resigned. The 
other Brandon teachers, Principal Glen M. Dexter and 
Esther Vogel have been re-hired for another term. 


Madison Central High school has had its face 
lifted. Last month the city board of education voted 
$227 for shrubs and re-seeding. The improvement was 
requested by the Central High School P. T, A. 


Ivan Williams, modern history teacher at Neenah 
High school will take over the teaching duties of 
Blanche Buck, for 25 years a teacher in the same 
school, who will retire this June. 


The Algoma teachers recently met at the Grange 
school with Emma Reuteler in charge of the business 
session. Teachers who participated in the program 
were Myrna Miller and Emma Reuteler. 


The success of the Waterloo students in striking 
for the retention of their principal brought with it 
the inevitable imitators. The Cadott students left theit 
desks in a huff over a matter which should have been 
handled by parents alone, and after a few days of self- 
directed vacation the students returned to their class- 
rooms. 


Door county teachers met in institute on April 20th. 
Talks were given by Co. Supt. K. M. Viste, Myrtle 
Jensen of the Door—Kewaunee normal school, and 
Helen C. Laun, supervising teacher. 





Langdon Hall’s recreation rooms make a 
charming social program possible. See 
page 451. 
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Langdon Hall’s arrangement makes bathing 
a restful relaxation. See page 451. 











The faculty of the Green County Normal 
school, with Fillmore C. Laun as principal 
and Margaret Baker and Leone Noth as teach- 
ers, has been reemployed for next year with 
a salary budget increase of $200. 


A committee on Social Studies has been appointed 
to work under the sponsorship of the association. 
Members are Burr W. Phillips, Madison, chairman, 
Linda Barry, Shorewood High school, Mabel Colton, 
Sheboygan High school, E. J. Goodrich, Beaver Dam 
High school, and Mrs. Alice E. Rood, principal of 
the Randall elementary school, Madison. 


Steps have been taken to secure federal funds to 
help erect an open-air and orthopedic school at Ra- 
cine. The estimated cost would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $80,000. If the plan is realized Racine will 
have one of the finest orthopedic schools in Wis- 
consin. 


The April issue of the National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, bulletin of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, contains a digest of many of the 
speeches given at the Atlantic City meeting last Feb- 
ruary. An interesting summary presented in the same 
issue records a panel discussion presented at the At- 
lantic City meeting, at which time representatives of 
various state education associations presented views 
on many subjects of special interest to elementary 
principals, 


Largely due to a forceful presentation on the part 
of Supt. Ray Smith, the teachers of Jefferson received 
a nice salary raise for next year. The restoration was 
about 50% of the previous reductions. 


Mr. Herbert Bast, teacher of upholstery in the She- 
boygan Vocational school has offered a course in 
“slip covering” this year. The evening class enrolled 
18 women and one man. Mr. Bast is the author of 
“Essentials of Upholstering’, which deals with all 
the processes of upholstery as well as explaining the 
uses of materials and coverings. 


Richard Ernest Balliette joined the family circle of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray E. Balliette of Platteville on 
March 16. 


The Department of Superintendence resolutions 
adopted at the Atlantic City convention last Febru- 
ary appear in the April Journal of the N. E. A. Supt. 
Richard Bardwell of Madison was chairman of the 
resolutions committee, 


H. O. Eiken, director of the Green Bay Vocational 
school, was recently re-elected for another three-year 
term. 


Antigo High school is publishing a hand book for 
distribution among students, to acquaint them with 
the school and its offerings. This book, compiled by 
a staff of senior journalism students, is used as a text 
in Orientation in the junior high school citizenship 
course. 





Langdon Hall’s excellent food is well bal- 
anced and charmingly served. See page 451. 











GOING abroad this summer? In 1934, pass- 
ports were issued to 154,333 persons. Of * wc 
36,585 were issued to New Yorkers—nearly 33% 
of the total. 


Ft et el 
LOWELL THOMAS speaking: “I like it 
(Tue Winston Siwpuirtep Dictionary). In 
fact, it fills the bill for me, to perfection. And it 
doesn’t take me half as long to find what I want.” 


ae a 
BUSINESS is better, but not for red ink man- 
ufacturers. Sale of the debit fluid fell off 30% 
in 1934. 


i 
THE new 1935 edition of Enctusn ror Use 
(Grades III-VIII) continues to stress the use of 
good English in daily life. Every lesson is a 
dramatized life situation which is familiar to 
every child. 


et ot eel 

“THIS morning a bowl of fruit upon my break- 
fast table contained an orange from California 
and one from Florida; a banana from Central 
America; an apple from Virginia and another 
from Washington State; and grapefruit from 
Texas. My toast was made from Dakota wheat 
ground into flour in Minneapolis. It was but- 
tered with Wisconsin butter. I had an egg from 
Ohio, salt from New York State, pepper from the 
East Indies, bacon from Chicago, coffee from 
Brazil, and sugar from Cuba. y wife sipped 
tea from India and my son had cocoa from West 
Africa” —from Our Inpustriat Wor tp (Grade 7 
or 8), by Dr. J. Russell Smith of Columbia 
University. 


a 
THERE is no alphabet for the Chinese lan- 
guage, for it is not a letter but a syllable language. 
Each written character is the equivalent, not of a 
sound, but of a word of one syllable, for no 
Chinese word has more. 


rn 

THREE weeks—a short, short story, not by 
Elinor Glynn: Three weeks after publication 
(January, 1932), Userut Science, Book II, was 
adopted by the State of Florida... Three 
weeks after publication (February, 1935): UseE- 
FUL SCIENCE FoR Hicu Scuoot, Book III, was 
adopted by the State of Kentucky, together with 
the other two books of the series. 


“” 
IN the published list of 1934’s ten best motion 
ictures, not one is an original. All were success- 
ul as short stories, plays, or novels. 
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SIX WEEKS 
Summer Session 


Registration June 20-22 
Classes begin June 25 
Session closes August 2 


Summer session courses are of- 
fered in the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Graduate School. 
A-number of the courses can 
be applied by those who are 
candidates for degrees in 
Speech, Journalism and Busi- 
ness Administration. There 
will be 100 courses—40 
teachers. 


Send for complete information 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








soma 








2nd Annual 
TEACHERS’ EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


ATTEND THE N. E. A. 


Denver, Colorado—June 30-July 4 








and see 


Rocky Mt. National Park 


and 


Colorado Springs 


for only 


Seinen 


All Expense—Escorted 
Pullman Accommodations 


A trip especially arranged for Wiscon- 
sin teachers. Low basic rate covers 
all expenses—meals except during con- 
vention, and hotels, as well as sightseeing 
trip to “the heart of the Rockies” and 
Colorado Springs. For folders and de- 
tails write to 


Herman W. Nicolaus 


2810 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Langdon Hall provides clean, airy, con- 
venient rooms. See page 451. 











Means of securing more general representation in 
state and district basketball tournaments was the sub- 
ject. of discussion before a group of high school 
coaches meeting at Wisconsin Rapids last month. 
Willis Jones of Madison West High school headed 
the committee which met with W. I. A. A. officials to 
discuss various matters of interest to the coaches of 
the state. Other committee members were Harry Ring- 
dahl, Stevens Point; Thomas Greenwald, Wauwatosa; 
Mark Sutton, La Crosse; William Hunt, Algoma; and 
Ray Myrick, Stoughton. 


Members of the Rock County Teachers’ association 
met at Lima Center last month, and were addressed 
by Supt. Charles Jahr of Elkhorn. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Mrs. Margaret Flaherty, president; 
Mrs. Camille Marshall, vice president; and Miss Lillie 
Papcke, secretary—treasurer. 


A 9% raise in teachers’ salaries was re- 
cently voted by the Monroe board of educa- 
tion. The raise amounts to $4,955 for 46 
teachers. 


All members of the June graduating class at Osh- 
kosh High school are being rated as to class leader- 
ship, dependability, cooperation, industry, honesty, 
courtesy, open-mindedness, and interest, as well as 
scholarship. 


Supt. Everett C. Hirsch of Wausau has been keep- 
ing all of his teachers on their toes by sending them 
periodic bulletins replete with helpful teaching sug- 
gestions. His April bulletin dealt with “The Organi- 
zation of Work”’, in relating to teaching. 


Miss Ollie M. Swanson, county superintendent of 
Monroe county, was married to Edwin Severson, town 
of Leon, on April 6th. Mrs. Severson will complete 
her term as county superintendent, but will not be a 
candidate for re-election. 


The visual instruction committee of the W. T. A., 
delegated to draft a program of visual education some 
time ago, met at Fond du Lac the early part of April, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. S. P. Unzicker, as- 
sistant principal of the Roosevelt school, Fond du Lac. 
Various committee members presented sub-topic pa- 
pers. The following reassignments were made: Miss 
Elda Merton, assistant superintendent of schools at 
Waukesha will study the general subject of visual 
aids in education; Prof. Paul C. Nelson of Stout in- 
stitute will consider the technique of use of visual 
aids; Earl Cromer, science teacher at Two Rivers con- 
tinues his present study of the use of material and 
equipment for visual aid; and Robert G. Peterson, 
principal of the West Salem schools, is studying the 
co-ordination of visual aids with other types of edu- 
cational methods and equipment. 


The teachers of the Lincoln school in Shawano, 
headed by the principal, Mrs. Olga Brener, presented 
a grade exhibit in the school gym the early part of 
April. 





Langdon Hall has a spacious and charming 
lounge for your guests. See page 451. 
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Langdon Hall is one block from the library 
and the campus. See page 451. 











Come 


Miss Bernice McGill, teacher in the Shawano High B k 
school, was hostess at a lake cottage party given last aC 


month, with all her fellow teachers as guests. Ri her 
Mcner.. 


Fairview rural school won the second annual crops 
judging contest at the Cuba City high school last 
month. The winning team was coached by P. J. Zer- 
bolio, agriculture teacher. 


in knowledge 
..in thrill- 
packe 
Two cases of scarlet fever closed the Lodi high memories 
school for a week last month. 


L. E. Caswell, high school coach and physical edu- 
cation director at Park Falls for the past five years 
recently resigned to continue his studies at the uni- 
versity. 


E. H. Lubbers, principal of the Oostburg 
High school reports: “Added one new teacher 
to the system and raised all teachers’ salaries 
from 5 to 12% with one increase of 20% over 
last year’s salaries.” 


We recently received a copy of the program 
printed for the sixty-ninth Commencement Season of 
Platteville State Teachers college. The program was 
entirely set up and printed in the industrial arts 
print shop, under the direction of V. M. Russell. 


The Pierce County Teachers’ association, composed 
of all rural and graded school teachers in the county, 
met at Ellsworth on April 13. C. J. Brewer, at one 
time principal of the Ellsworth High school and now 
head of the training department at Eau Claire State 


school. 


Teachers college, spoke to the teachers on pending 1 
educational legislation. The Pierce County Teachers’ — 
association has been very active this year, meeting at 
regular intervals and issuing several bulletins during 
the year. As an added activity the association has or- 
ganized a 40 voice chorus, under the direction of 
Doris Arthur, music instructor: at Ellsworth High 
t 


in 
C. R. Hodge, superintendent of the Lake Geneva he CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


schools for the past four years has resigned. At the 126 Miles of Spectacular Mountain Motoring 
time when the JOURNAL was being set up no succes- 


sor had been named. ee “See up where nature is 


Members of the Milwaukee Teachers association = lavish = thrills! Fas- 
recently established an educational trust fund for four ie cinating trails to HIKE and 
year old Jane Baumann, daughter of the late Elmer B. | = 1 i 
Baumann, socialist school ‘board director, who died at et RIDE! GOLF, TERS, SHIM 
several days after winning the nomination for re- ie MING in warm or sulphur 
election. * water pools! paNcinc! No 


Due to the activities of the Antigo Band and Or- wonder Banff-land attracts 
chestra Parents’ association the high school band of so many interesting people 
that city appeared in new uniforms at the district and 5 nl Add 
state band tournaments this month. The parents of from everywhere! And costs 
all band and orchestra members have been active in »* are so low! Full details 
many money-raising activities, such as rummage sales, ‘ 
card parties, gym demonstrations, etc. As cur huties sho tis gladly r- 
correspondent stated it “Antigo has now not only a aaa . 
band worth hearing, but also a band worth seeing!” 





eo Lene PP te = 


Langdon Hall in the midst of Madison’s 
beauty spots makes an ideal summer home. 


Apply Tourist Agents—or THOS. J. WALL, Ceneral Agent, 
7 
See page 451. 


1 E. Jackson Bivd., Straus Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Leave your | 
CAR 


and your 
CARES 


at home 





Circle Tours 
’ Denver 


AND TO ALL THE U. S. A. 


Go across the North- 
west ...see the Dakota 
Badlands, and big Mon- 
tana ranches along 
Lewis & Clark’s orig- 
inal route. Stop at Yel- 
lowstone, if you like, 
then south to Cheyenne, 
Denver and the Rock- 
ies! Optional routes re- 
turning. 








Let us help you plan a 
delightful circle trip to 
any destination. Grey- 
hound’s modern buses, 
low fares, liberal stop- 
over and return priv- 
ileges offer you double 
value on every trip. 
Nationwide service. 














MAIL THIS COUPON FOR INFORMATION 


Passenger Traffic Department 

Northland Greyhound Lines, 

509 6th Ave., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
also 

Greyhound Travel Bureau 

1157 South Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, IIl. 


Please serd me rates, schedules and complete in- 


POPSRTION BB CHD G8 sos ins cha bo eR I cee e es 


PO, KGS oh kac bic coedsa cape Geiweu pleaded ebabeee sees 








Langdon Hall at Lake and Langdon is in the 
heart of University activity. See page 451. 

















Recently some old school records for the year 1855 
were found in Janesville, and the entries show that 
even then they had a smoking problem among stu- 
dents (and chewing, as well!), and that the teachers 
in those days didn’t have their Saturdays to them- 
selves, but rather met to discuss the “science of 
teaching’. At that early date all of the “scholars” in 
Janesville were tuition students, with the charge vary- 
ing from $2 to $3.50 per term (three terms to the 
year) depending upon the type of instruction being 
given. 


More signs of better times: 


“We have a $50 raise through our school for next 


year, plus some Bey ag raises.’ 
. H. Bornemann, supv. prin., Baldwin 


. the teachers of Brodhead were given a 5% 


increase in salary for the coming year.’ 
—Carl T. Pfisterer, supt. 


“All salaries raised from $5.00 to $15.00 per 
month. . . . Last year all salaries were cut from $5 


to $15 per month.” 
—Parker B. Hagg, prin., Centuria 


‘Colby High school teachers are all rehired for 
next year with a 10% raise in salary.” 
—Harry Bender, prin. 


“Teachers have been rehired for next year. A $5 


per month increase was given.’ 
—Floyd Drake, prin., Draper 
“, . . all salaries for next year were raised $5 per 
month. Salaries have been cut from $20 to $40 in the 
past 3 years.’ 
—Arthur E. Brown, prin., Frederic Graded School 


“You probably will be interested to learn that the 
Board of Education in Medford has raised teachers’ 
salaries a total of ten and one-half per cent for next 


year.” 
—T. H. Boebel, supt. 


“The majority of the (Nekoosa) teachers were 
given increases in salary for next year. The total sal- 
ary budget for 1935-36 will be 714% greater than 


in 1934-1935.” 
—J. E. Rohr, supt. 


Last March the JOURNAL carried an item concern- 
ing the Easter Opportunity Seals sale, the proceeds 
of which were to go to the care of crippled children 
in the state. We urged teacher aa to co-operate 
with the Wisconsin Association for the Disabled, the 
organization behind the sale. The Marshfield teachers 
responded in a fine manner, voting an appropriation 
of $50 for the purchase of Easter Opportunity Seals. 
We hope that other teacher groups did the same. 


The teachers of Manitowoc gave a dinner in honor 
of the school board members and their wives, last 
month. Teachers who participated in the program 
which followed the dinner were Rufin Boyd, Margaret 
Fritschler, Anna Muth, Supt. Hugh S. Bonar, and 
Robert Kupper. Teachers in charge of arrangements 
were Florence Senn, Ora Fetzer, Marion Sanderson, 
Mae Nitze, Elizabeth Rogers, Inez Roix, Mary Strutzel, 
L. W. Robertson, Lester Pew, Ernst Ludwig, and 
Rex John, 
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overlooking the lake 


a social program 

delightful food 

a new sun roof ‘the deck” 
single and double rooms 








Langdon Hall 


invites wisconsins women to enjoy its hospitality and 
comforts during the summer session at 


The University of Wisconsin 


nearest the campus and library 


lovely lounge and garden court 


very low prices 


write 
for information 





vr LANGOON HALL 
MADISON, WIS. 








Two teachers connected with the faculty of the 
Whitewater State Teachers college are planning trips 
abroad this summer. Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Fischer will 
sail from New York for a trip through the Mediter- 
ranean and eastern European countries, while Dr. 
and Mrs. E. H. Evans will accompany them as far as 
Italy, where the parties will separate and then meet 
the latter part of August to safl back to the U. S. 
together. 


Harry J. Vruwink has been’ engaged to fill the 
position in the Brandon High school recently left 
vacant by the resignation of Charles O. Anderson, 
who is now teaching at the Milwaukee Vocational 
school. 


Supt. W. C. Hansen of Stoughton was recently 
elected president of the Stoughton Rotary club for 
next year. 


Miss Maybell G. Bush, state supervisor of the ele- 
mentary grades, has been designated as the official 
delegate of the W. T. A. for the World Federation 
meeting in Oxford, England this summer. 


Educational leaders in Rusk county have been spon- 
soring an interesting series of community entertain- 
ments this spring. The first program planned com- 
memorated St. Patrick’s day, and the pattern program 
was drawn up at a meeting attended by C. O. Ebling, 
county agricultural agent; Co. Supt. Autie C. San- 
ford; Bessie A. Tate, supervising teacher, and mem- 
bers of the Rusk Co. Normal school. Games, stunts 
and other forms of entertainment were suggested, and 
as a result of the interest shown in the program sim- 
ilar suggested programs have been planned for Moth- 
er’s and Father's days. 


The March meeting of the Richmond—Whitewater 
teachers’ group was held at the Whitewater Island 
school, with Mildred Arnold and Margaret Arnold as 
hostesses. The April meeting was held at the Town 
Line school with Mrs. Diedrickson and Miss Sherman 
as hostesses. 


The parents, teachers and pupils of the McCord 
school, Rhinelander, have been co-operating on a 
health program sponsored by the school nurse, Miss 
Steger. All students were examined and many defec- 
tive tonsils and adenoids were removed. The McCord 
school parents also raised money and purchased a 
radio for the school. 


Miss Lita Bane, at one time associated with the 
home economics department of the University of 
Wisconsin college of agriculture, in charge of parent 
education, has been chosen to aid in the direction of 
the home and health rehabilitation work being done 
in the various states by the U. S. department of agri- 
culture. 


Dr. H. G. Lee, instructor of sociology and econom- 
ics at the Whitewater State Teachers college was the 
main speaker at a dinner meeting of the Wausau 
Teachers association, on March 21. Dr. Lee, who 
spent last summer studying the penal institutions of 
Wisconsin spoke on “‘Lifers at Waupun.” 


A warning of another magazine racket: In Neenah 
some salesmen, making a house-to-house canvass, 
stated that the magazines they were selling had the 
endorsement of John Holzman and members of his 
high school faculty—a false statement which teachers 
hastened to refute. So keep on the lookout if the 
salesmen hit your town. 
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This 
Summer 


SWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 


Dining by the Sunlit Baltic 


HANGE your travel routine—go 

this summer to the land of sunlit nights. 
A bracing climate, wholesome, appetizing 
food, culture, refinement and never failing 
courtesy await you in Sweden. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among 
the charming inland waterways of Sweden. 
See its romantic castles and picturesque 
customs in a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in 
Swedish American liners does not end with 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden assures 
the same treat. , 

Direct from New York in eight days— 
convenient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 


Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE —Dept. W NEW YORK 





WANTED 1 once) 


TEACHERS FOR SUMMER WORK 


Teachers with good classroom records can make 
highly satisfactory incomes this summer dem- 
onstrating recently published and highly en- 
dorsed units of teaching materials. Car essen- 
tial. A few permanent workers will be selected 
from the most successful summer workers. Give 
full details in first letter. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION, INC. 


380 North Michigan Ave., Dept. E, Chicago, Ml. 





FOREMOST CONDUCTED TOURS 


t 000 sa 
yrs. of leadership. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
ALLEN TRAVEL SERVICE 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Langdon Hall’s “alumni” annually prove 
its claim as the best place to live by return- 
“ing for the summer session. See page 451. 











According to the April issue of the Menasha Vo- 
cational Herald the evening vocational courses regis- 
tered a total of 686 persons this past winter, with 
new courses in carpentry, plumbing, personal im- 
provement and gymnasium being offered for the first 
time. 


Oral Claflin has accepted a position as teacher of 
vocational agriculture in the Lodi high school, suc- 
ceeding Harold Walton who resigned to accept a 
business connection in Milwaukee. Mr, Claflin for- 
merly taught in Alma. 


Construction of two new elementary schools, to re- 
place the Story and Tippecanoe schools in Milwaukee, 
will start this summer under a new five-year school 
building program initiated last month by the Mil- 
waukee school board’s joint finance and building 
committee. Approximately $600,000 will be spent in 
the erection of the two new buildings. Part of the 
cost will be borne by Federal funds, already re- 
quested. 


Miss Roma Delong, teacher at Birchwood had her 
car damaged last month when involved in an acci- 
dent with another car, driven by a man who was 
charged with drunken driving. Fortunately Miss De- 
long was not injured. 


A new unit to the school building at Bruce will be 
started as soon as school is out. The addition will be 
105 by 34 feet, providing space for a full basement, 
furnace room, lockers and toilets. The second floor 
will have three rooms for the grades up to and in- 
cluding the sixth grade. 


Richard Tewksbury, science instructor in the South 
Beloit High school spoke on his recent trip around 
the world, before the Evansville Lions club the early 
part of last month. Mr. Tewksbury devoted the major 
part of his talk to his impressions of Japan. 


The grade school children of Mattoon have had a 
very successful dramatic year, under the direction of 
Miss Florence Walsh, 5th and 6th grade teacher. 
They have participated in several 4H contests and 
have walked off with first prize in each case, present- 
ing “Not Quite Such a Goose’. Recently they won 
the Shawano county contest, and will compete in the 
state meet, at Madison, on June 14-18. 


A student strike, backed by the majority of the 
parents in Waterloo and receiving unprecedented sup- 
port from the press, resulted in the retention of Prin- 
cipal G. W. Brown for next school year. Rumors 
that intended favoritism toward a relative of a board 
member as a possible successor to Mr. Brown started 
the strike and gave the citizens an opportunity of 
demonstrating how solidly they are behind the pres- 
ent school head. 


Berlin public school teachers will have one-third of 
their salary cuts of two and three years ago restored 
when they sign their next year’s contracts. 





Langdon Hall’s social program includes teas, 
musicals and parties. See page 451. 
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The Madison Vocational News is one of the best 
printed and best edited of the many school papers 
which reach our desk. Though small in size its 
pages are always attractive and quite professional in 
appearance. —~ 


Miss Eunice Doxrude has been engaged to teach 
at Three Lakes, to take the teaching vacancy created 
by the resignation of Ethel Lamon. Miss Doxrude 
previously taught in the Eagle River schools for five 
years. 


Miss Grace. Jackson, who teaches in the first grade 
at the McKinley school in New London suffered a 
fractured knee and severe bruises last month when 
the car in which she was riding was involved in a 
collision with another car. 


The Waupun High School Radio club had its pic- 
ture in a recent issue of Short Wave Craft, a na- 
tional publication of interest to radio experimenters. 
The Waupun club was organized four years ago and 
has a membership of eighteen, with two licensed op- 
erators, Eldon Mueller and the club’s advisor, Erwin 
Pfefferkorn, physics instructor at Waupun High school. 
It is planned to have a station located in the high 
school building next year. 


The Milwaukee Vocational school was the subject 
of an interesting feature article which appeared in a 
Sunday edition of the Milwaukee ieee this spring. 
The write-up designated the Milwaukee Vocational 
school as “A School Which Teaches Students the Use 
of Leisure”, developing the theme by showing how 
many of the school activities help the students to de- 
velop individual interests through hobbies. 





ALAS KA 
s]B52 “=~... 


Glorious 15-day vacation with 9-day Alaska 
cruise, visiting historic Sitka, Skagway, 
Juneau, Ketchikan, Wrangel, Petersburg. 


Also 15-day Western Circle Tour, including Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, Yellowstone National Park. 
$148 all expenses from Chicago. (Rates quoted are 
for 2 to a lower berth on trains.) 


Send for folders. 


G. W. Rodine, Dept. H., Northern Pacific Ry. 
73 E. Jackson, Chicago 














EUROPE cates $289 


Sailing on 


NORMANDIE 


World’s Newest and Largest Steamer 


Write for pamphlet describing this and 
other attractive European Tours 
POWERS TOURS 111 W. Washington 
Chicago 
1910 — our 25th Anniversary — 1935 














WANTED 


College Students and Teachers to Train 
for Business or Commercial Teaching 
Positions. 

A brief business course at Spencerian will 
fit you for an office position where opportuni- 
ties for advancement are unlimited or for the 
teaching of commercial subjects. 

The following courses will be offered in our 


Industrial Man- 
agement 

Penmanship 

Business & 
Government 

Office Procedure and 
Practice 

Salesmanship 

Teaching Practice 

Touch Typewriting 

Personality Develop- 
ment 

Secretarial Training 


Accounting 
Business English 
Civil Service 
Coaching 
Court and Convention 
Reporting 
Dramatics 
Electives 
Gregg Shorthand 
Methods of Teaching 
Advertising 
Business & Corre- 
spondence 
Office Appliances 
Send for descriptive catalog—free 
Enroll: June 24, July 1, or July 8 


r 





“COLLEGE, INC. 


606 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 
FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 











moth time is here! 


HAVE YOUR FURS 
STORED 
Cleaned, Repaired, 


Restyled by our 
Experts NOW 


AT SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 


We pay incoming express char- 
ges from out-of-town 
customers. 


Complete Protection 2% 
Minimum Charge, $3 


CHUDIK BROTHERS FUR Co. 
Milwaukee’s Reliable Furriers 
731 N. BROADWAY 
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Ann Emery Hall 


. a Residence of Distinction ... 
for women attending the 


University of Wisconsin 
© 


Advantages 
Two blocks from campus, one from lake. 
Private pier . . . Sports director. 
Attractive new building. 
Recreation roof. 
Beds with inner spring mattresses. 
Bedding furnished. 
Running water and phone in each room. 
Cool dining room. 
Delicious food. 


4 


RATES - SUMMER SESSION 
$55 - $60 - $65 


Board and room for six weeks 


265 Langdon St., Madison, Wisconsin 











SUNN 


This Summer 
Sell The New 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Accurate — Complete (12 vols.) 
2 Low price — Easy terms 
Large commissions 
Profitable summer work. Pick your own 
territory for this brand new easy seller. Leads 


furnished. Preparation easy, at no expense. 
Write today; be all set for June. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
1904 Daily News Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Reviewers endorse its vigorous challenge 


MAU TT 


Wc 


Sli 





Your Greatest Opportunity 


For an ideal 
Summer’s Vacation in Europe 


Rates as Low as $227 


On all expense personally escorted tours, 
using the Sramathesnt New Motor Vessels, 
GEORGIC and BRITANNIC 
Ask about Cunard White Star deferred 
payment plan 
Send for folders 
THE HUBBELL TOURS 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


(Established 22 years—-Originators of 
College Tours) 














Winston Brown has been engaged to teach the sev- 
enth and eighth grade room in the Sussex school, 
near Hartland. 


Five teachers in the Rhinelander schools have re- 
signed, and will not return next year. They are Her- 
man J. Walser, physical education, who goes to Jo- 
liet, Ill., Margaret Haertel, high school commercial 
teacher; Louella Gribble, music instructor and direc- 
tor of the choruses; Florence Cole, kindergarten 
teacher at the Curran school; and Helen Stewart, sixth 
grade teacher at the same school. 


E. E. Skaliskey, principal of the Kewaskum public 
school reports that all teachers in the system were 
recently given salary raises of five dollars per month, 
and that one new teacher has been added to the staff. 


About 180 schoolmen attended the April meeting 
of the Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ club, at 
Neenah. Secretary Plenzke and H. H. Helble of Ap- 
pleton spoke. C. D. Lamberton, supt. of the Berlin 
schools, was elected chairman of the association for 
the ensuing year. R. B. Thiel, professor of education 
at Lawrence college, Appleton, was named vice chair- 
man, and John Gerrits, principal of the Kimberly 
schools was named secretary—treasurer. 


Supt. Henry E. Smith of Sheboygan has been in- 
strumental in having the Sheboygan schools repre- 
sented on regular weekly broadcasts over station 
WHBL. The programs are broadcast from the audi- 
torium of the high school, and the series has met 
with such continued community interest that the 
broadcasts will be continued next fall. 


The Sheboygan Woman’s club has had several of 
the Sheboygan High school teachers on its programs 
this past winter. Some of the teacher-speakers have 
been Miss Louise Christiansen of the vocational 
school, Miss Bernice Scott and Miss Mabel Colton of 
the history department, and Mr. Borchardt of the art 
department. 


The students of Harold Bruso’s class at the Lake 
George school, Rhinelander, recently completed an 
interesting sand project, depicting the base camp of 
Byrd's antarctic expedition. The students modeled 
mountains, houses, a glass replica of the Ross sea, 
the base ship, airplanes, radio broadcasting towers, 
and even a penguin. White sand was skillfully dis- 
tributed in such a way that it looked like a snow- 
swept scene. This study in geography was correlated 
by inviting students and parents to the school house 
every Wednesday evening to listen to the broadcast 
sent from Byrd’s South Pole camp. Every item in the 
miniature set was made by the students. 


A recent issue of the Fond du Lac Vocational Re- 
view has reached our desk, and we wish to compli- 
ment the editor, Harland Rhode and all his staff for 
the very clever Easter issue they published. One page 
carried an unusually clever Easter print block in 
color, and the cartoons helped to pep the paper up. 
Also a share of the bouquet goes to the advisory 
board, consisting of Miss Jennings, Mr. Jones, and 
Mrs. Guiliani. 


Teachers and students from 15 Wisconsin cities 
participated in the first state-wide poetry reading fes- 
tival, held at Madison on April 12, under the lead- 
ership of Prof. Gertrude E. Johnson, of the university 
speech department. Mrs. Louise Ayers Garnett, poet 
from Evanston, Ill., was a guest at the festival and 
read some of her works. 
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Supt. Fred G. Bishop, head of the Two River 
school system, was recently granted a three year con- 
tract. 


Miss Neva: Gestland, teacher in the Platteville 
schools, was out of school last month with scarlet 
fever. Miss Ruth Jenks has taken over Miss Gest- 
land’s classes. 


Teacher Marriages 


Marie TESCH, a teacher in the schools of Grafton, 
was married to Leo Prom at Port Washington, on 
April 6th. At home in Grafton. 


Florence Edith FOX, teacher in La Crosse, was 
married to Theodore Strehl, at Hayward, on April 20th. 
At home in La Crosse. 


Hattie MORGAN, teacher at Racine, was married 
to Fred M. Williams of Racine, at Amherst, on 
April 20th. At home in Racine, 


Marion WILLIAMS, a teacher in the public school 
at Oostburg, was married to Peter Daane, at Oostburg 
last month. They will reside in that village, where 
Mr. Daane is in the hardware business. 


Merna DAY, teacher in a school near Millston 
was married to Carl Weiss of Tomah, the 6th of last 
month. At home in Tomah, 


Annabelle WADE, teacher at the Pioneer school in 
Richmond, was married to Donald Hunt, of Lima, at 





Whitewater the latter part of March. 
SUMMER 


FRENCH senoot 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) in the heart of French Canada. 
Old Country French staff. Only French 


spoken. Elementary, Intermediate, 
Advanced. Certificate or College 
Credit. French entertainments, sight- 


seeing, sports, etc. 
Fee $150, Board and Tuition. June 27—August 1. 


Write for circular to Secretary, Residential 
French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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4 Chagrabiing Company 
| Artists 
Sugravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S. CARROLL ST. 


MADISON, WIS. Pre 
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CREDITS... co 
academic and HUMAN 


Loco Lad 


A momentous opportunity! Last 
year graduates of 60 universities 
from 20 States and 4 foreign lands 
enrolled in the Anglo-American 
Section of Moscow University .. . 
traveled and lived as they learned! 
Registration now open. 1935 session 
July 16-Aug. 25. 12 courses survey- 
ing contemporary Soviet life. In- 
struction by Soviet faculty in Eng- 
lish. University credit possible. 
American advisors: Profs. George S. 
Counts and Heber Harper, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. 
Write for booklet WJ-5 to 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
INTOURIST, Inc. 
545 Fifth Ave., New York 











This Summer 


All- Expense, Low Cost 
Tours 


6,000 Miles by Pullman Train and 
Private Autos 


— 8176 and up 


Leaving June 12, July 6, Aug. 3 


Write Now for Circular 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR COMMITTEE 


City central High School © MADISON, WIS. 
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THE PARKER CLASS BOOK 
each 40c dozen $4.25 
In use in hundreds of schools. 


Order Now and State Shipping Date 
SCHOOL REGISTERS 


each 50c dozen $5.00 


Conforms to Wisconsin requirements and 
correlates with our class books. 


Sold by 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
12-14 S. Carroll Madison, Wis. 
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Martha JACOBSON, a teacher in the Milwaukee 
school system, was married to Orville Anderson, at 
her home in Waterford, on April 13th. The Ander- 
sons will reside at Wind Lake where the groom is 
engaged in farming. 


Pearl KEES, teacher at the Woods Corners school 
near Durand recently announced her marriage to Ed- 
ward M. Erickson of Aransas Pass, Texas, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1934, at Ontonagon, Michigan. They will re- 
side at Ewen, Michigan, where Mr. Erickson is em- 
ployed in a creamery. 


Luella D. GREGERSON, primary teacher in the 
Bruce school, was married to Woodrow Wilson, at 
Woodville, on April 20th. After June 1 the Wilsons 
will live in Ladysmith. 


Marian EASLER, teacher in the rural schools of 
Green county was married to Wilbur Flannery, 
farmer in Wiota township, Green county, at Freeport, 
Ill., on April 3rd. At home on a farm near Argyle. 


Emma MILLARD, for the past year a teacher in 
the Kewaunee public school was married to Charles 
Johnson at Whitewater the latter part of March. Mr. 
Johnson is completing work at Stout Institute this 


year. 
« 


Necrology 
* W. T. A. Member at Time of Death 
Dr. George A. Rogers, 82, at one time head of the 
Oconomowoc schools, died at his home in Wilmette 
on March 31. Mr. Rogers retired from teaching many 
years ago. 


ILWAUKEE — 


welcomes the Teachers 
of Wisconsin. To make 
your visit to America’s 
finest city doubly en- 
joyable, may we sug- 
gest that you stay at 
America’s finest hotel? 


| HOTEL 


SCHROEDER 


THE 


=~ 
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* As the JOURNAL was going to press we learned 
of the death of Lester R. Creutz, Superintendent of 
Schools at Janesville. Supt. Creutz was 52 at the time 
of his death, which followed an illness of a month’s 
duration. Supt. Creutz was very prominent in state 
educational circles for many years, being an officer of 
the City Supt. association at the time of his death. 


Ellen Doherty, a former teacher in the Wisconsin 
Rapids school, died at a St. Paul hospital on April 18. 


The cause of education lost a firm friend in the 
death of Dr. F. A. Tate, president of the Rice Lake 
Board of Education for many years. At the time of 
his death, on April 18, Dr. Tate was vice-president 
of the Wisconsin Association of School Boards. He 
was firm in his convictions, tolerant in his views, and 
steadfast in his support of the best in education. His 
death was a severe loss to Rice Lake and to the entire 
field of education. ~ 


W. E. Utendorfer, at one time superintendent of 
the Prairie du Chien schools, and later affiliated with 
the schools of North Dakota, died at his home in 
Grand Forks, N. D., the early part of April. He was 
retired at the time of his death. 


Miss Stella Fiske, 73, at one time a teacher of art 
in the Wisconsin State School for the Deaf died sud- 
denly at Los Angeles, California, April 6th. 


*Miss Ella B. Johnson, 41, teacher of the Borea 
school, Douglas county, died at her home following 
a short illness, on April Sth. At the time of her death 
Miss Johnson was teaching her twentieth year, all of 
which were spent in Douglas county. As a member 
of the W. T. A. she was the founder of the first “lo- 
cal” in her county. As a fitting tribute to her life of 
service the Douglas County Teachers association 
passed a resolution in reference to her fine profes- 
sional service. 


*Miss Lois E. Northway, for 39 years a teacher in 
the Kenosha schools, died at her home on March 29, 
after a prolonged illness. Miss Northway supervised 
the commercial department at the high school for 
20 years, during which time she established a repu- 
tation of developing outstanding business pupils. 


Mrs. Lettie E. Wood Churchill, at one time a 
teacher in the Brodhead High school, died at a Madi- 
son hospital on April 6. Mrs. Churchill retired from 
teaching many years ago, when she married Wil- 
liam W. Churchill of New York. 


Mrs. Charles Jaekel, 82, one of the first teachers in 
the Antigo public schools, died at her home the latter 
part of March, after a lingering illness. Her teaching 
took place between 1882-98, prior to her marriage. 


Miss Harriett Keach, 63, at one time a teacher in 
the Greenbush school, near Plymouth, died at her 
home on March 19, after an illness of several months’ 
duration. 


Mrs, N. W. Phillips (Amy Louise Drake), 74, at 
one time a teacher in the schools of Monticello, died 
at her home in Clear Lake, Iowa, on March 7. 


Miss Alma Geilfuss, 64, a teacher of German in 
the Milwaukee schools for 25 years prior to the 
World war, died at a Milwaukee hospital the latter 
part of February. 
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